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RADIO 


THE BENEFACTOR 


e The President’s Message 


for March 
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WW: WHO are seeking to avail ourselves of the best education for 
children are impressed by the amount of fine education that can come 
into the home if we make an effort to secure it for our families. 


Radio presents itself to us as a comparatively new agency—an agency 
of such power and scope that its influence and its potentialities for the 
parents and children of this generation are almost bewildering in their 
magnitude. Radio, we realize, has given the most stimulating setting 
for all forms of education in home and school; it has provided families 
with amusement and entertainment within the home itself; and it has 
served to hold families together for work and play. Radio has provided 
an enrichment of life for parents and children who are far removed 
from musical and cultural centers; it has helped to equalize the edu- 
cational opportunities of children, to broaden their horizons, and to bring 
them an understanding of the nations of the world. It has recently 
brought happiness and cheer to families whose hapless fortunes had 
brought them to low ebb. To many physically handicapped children 
unable to enjoy the outside world it has brought the solace of friendly 
voices in that great companionship of the air. 


To the parents of this generation it has the power of Aladdin’s lamp; 
to the most remote and modest home it brings music, art, and drama 
of transcendent beauty such as only the great wealth of large cities 
could formerly provide. Radio can serve as a magic carpet to carry the 
family to vast auditoriums, to far distant countries, to the historic 
scenes of past generations. It can stimulate great ideals and forecast 
social, civic, and industrial trends. 


Parents of this generation have had hard situations to face. Science, 
art, machinery, and modern amusements have all tended to devastate 
family unity and home life. The radio, quite to the contrary, is looked 
upon by parents as an agency indispensable in magnifying home values. 
To even the least imaginative the future would look bleak indeed if 


radio were not to be developed as a great agency for bringing better and 
finer citizenship to fulfillment. 


I hope you will make intelligent evaluations of children’s programs, 
avail yourself of parent education broadcasts by specialists, and stim- 
ulate interest in civic life and the progress of the world by discussing 
current events presented by the radio. Education is a continuing 
process and with little effort on the part of parents and teachers radio 
may bring a better understanding of the world their children live in. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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THE 
NEW 
BABY 
ARRIVES 


By JosepH GartANnp, M.D. 


How to Care for the Youngest in the Family 
When He Is Very, Very Young 


EING only a father, an absolute lack of 
B experience renders me incapable of 
transmitting with any degree of accuracy 
the emotions which a young mother feels 
on returning home from the hospital with 
her first-born infant. My dealings with 
a considerable number of such situations, 
however, leads me to believe that the emo- 
tions are mixed — with pride, triumph, 
trepidation, and helplessness predominating. 
The pride and triumph are natural and 
need not be dwelt upon here; so are the 
trepidation and_ helplessness, 
which can be somewhat 
allayed by the reflection that 
already several billion or more 
mothers and babies have sur- 
vived an identical or similar 
experience in order that the 
genus Homo sapiens should 


not perish from the earth. 


The Necessary Equipment 


[ HE hour of depar- 
ture for the hospital having 
been uncertain, we may take 
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it for granted that the foresighted mother 
had previously prepared herself against her 
eventual return, leaving not too many de- 
tails in the care of a newly created father 
who will already have suffered too much. 
Clothing will have been provided, a crib 
or basket, a sleeping room, scales, toilet 
accessories, and bottles and nipples in case 
of need. The list need not be long, and 


simplicity should be the keynote. The 
following articles supply the practical 
necessities : 
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Two dozen diapers, 18” x 36” or 24” x 24,” 
depending on whether the square or the 
triangular form is chosen 

Two dozen diapers, 22” x 44” or 36” x 36” 

Three bands, cotton 

Three shirts, cotton, second size 

Six slips, 20 to 21 inches long 

Four nightdresses, knit or flannelette 

Two sweaters 

Soft rubber sheeting triangles 

Bonnets 

Sleeping bag 

Outdoor bag 

Stockings 

Bathtub 

Dressing-table 

Sterile absorbent cotton, in a covered jar 

Toothpicks, in a covered jar 

Boric acid powder, for making a saturated 
solution 

Unscented talcum powder, in a can with 
nondetachable top 

Soap, Castile or any good superfatted soap 

Liquid albolene or white vaseline in a tube 

Zinc oxide ointment, in a tube 

Pail for soiled diapers 

Kitchen knife for scraping diapers 

Washcloths 

Towels 

Infant chamber, with wide flat brim 

Scales, preferably balance scales 

Two or more 8-ounce nursing bottles, with 
nipples and caps 


The ordinary laundry basket makes an 
ideal crib for the infant’s first few months, 
and may be rested on two chairs or on a 
kitchen table with the legs cut off at a 
convenient height. Fitted with a flat hair 
pillow as a mattress, it has the distinct 
advantage of being firm and _ springless. 
Infants are born with straight backs, and 
one way of helping them to retain this de- 
sirable feature is to have them lie in flat- 
bottomed cribs, without pillows for their 
heads to be propped up on. Blankets and 
other bedclothes should not be of too heavy 
material or used too generously. A quilted 
pad to cover the mattress should be sup- 
plied, and a rubber sheet is of course neces- 
sary. A smaller rubber sheet covered with 
a diaper may also be placed over the sheet 
and will save excessive laundering. 

The baby should have a sleeping room 
alone, even in these days of small apart- 
ments, and if possible a room with a south- 
ern exposure. Many a family has employed 
the simple expedient of moving the baby 
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at night from the only bedroom, where he 
has spent the day, into a living room or 
dining room where he may be alone. A 
folding screen to shut off direct drafts from 
the open window may prove to be of 
value. 

Even with the best preparation possible 
the first twenty-four hours at home may be 
rather trying ones. The mother is fatigued 
and somewhat frightened at her new re- 
sponsibility. And the baby, sensing the 
situation, perhaps resenting a changed 
environment and a new hand on the reins, 
raises his own vociferous objections. It is 
under these circumstances that a good nurse 
in the house until the wheels are moving 
smoothly again will prove to be worth her 
weight in gold. 


Feeding the Baby 


I HAVE always pleaded for sim- 
plicity in the care and feeding of the infant, 
making as little and as pleasant work as 
possible out of the daily routine, and I take 
this opportunity of doing so again. No 
mother need to be a slave to her infant; no 
child should be allowed to develop with 
the consciousness that its parents are en- 
slaved to its routine. The baby must be 
made to fit into the routine of the house- 
hold which should, of course, be adjusted 
to it, but should not revolve around it. 
Every child is enough of an egoist without 
having its bump of egoism especially fos- 
tered and developed, and it is in infancy 
that the habits of a lifetime are first laid 
down. 

It is still our hope that the majority of 
babies will be breast-fed when they go 
home from the hospital, and that bottles 
and formulas will not make their appear- 
ance until later. Nursing should be a pleas- 
ant and not an onerous duty, and if suc- 
cessfully established should be easier than 
boiling bottles, fuming over formulas, and 
burning holes in nipples. The four-hourly 
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nursing schedule is a generally 
accepted custom, and the midnight feeding, 
if employed at all, should be abandoned 
before the infant arrives at home. Indeed, 
as early as 1750 William Cadogan, one of 
the first English physicians to interest him- 
self especially in the care of children, 
wrote: 


now 


I would advise every Mother that can, for 
her own sake as well as for her child’s, to 
suckle it. If she be a healthy Woman it will 
confirm her health; if weakly, in most cases 
it will restore her. It need be no confinement 
to her, or abridgment of her time; four times 
in four and twenty hours will be often 
enough to give it suck; letting it have as 
much as it will take out of both breasts at 
each time. 


Not all infants can be nursed at the 
breast, for unfortunately some mothers are 
temperamentally unfitted for this act of 
devotion and some are physically incapable 
of it. If the attempt is to be unsuccessful, 
however, let defeat come after a courageous 
effort and not as a surrender before the 
forces have been met. A stubborn unwill- 
ingness on the part of an otherwise capable 
mother can be construed only as a sign of 
self-interest. 

The clock need not be watched in nurs- 
ing the infant, except to make sure that too 
much time is not being spent at the meals. 
To let it have “as much as it will take out 
of both breasts at each time”’ is the essential 
and sensible criterion. A half hour may be 
necessary to fulfill this requirement, not 
over; and many babies will not need the 
traditional twenty minutes, but will take 
their fill in eight or ten. If too much air 
has been trapped in the stomach or more 
milk has been taken than it can easily hold, 
the simple expedient of spitting up will be 
resorted to, and no harm will be done. To 
relieve tension caused by the former’ con- 
dition, the baby should be held over the 
shoulders after nursing from each breast, 
and his back rubbed and patted until the 
air has been expelled. On a successful 
nursing régime a baby will gain on an 
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average from five to eight ounces a week 
(to weigh him twice a week is often 
enough), and if he falls far short of this 
gain, particularly if he is wakeful and 
unhappy, the chances are that he is not 
getting enough to eat. 

To determine this fact he should be 
weighed before and after each nursing for 
a twenty-four hour period of time to deter- 
mine how much, by weight, he is taking at 
each feeding. If this is much less, for the 
total twenty-four hour period, than two 
and a half to three ounces for each pound 
that he weighs, he is probably hungry and 
needs some assistance in stimulating further 
the supply of milk, or a complementary 
formula must be resorted to. The first may 
be accomplished sometimes by pumping or 
stripping the breasts after feeding, remem- 
bering that complete and regular emptying 
is the best form of stimulation. The second 
form is achieved by a variety of methods. 

Infants who have not yet adjusted them- 
selves to a change in environment, particu- 
larly if they are breast-fed, may become 
somewhat “keyed up” nervously and re- 
spond by an increase in the number of 
stools, up to one at the time of each nurs- 
This should not be 
mistaken for a true diarrhea and may be 
disregarded. Failure to have more than one 
stool a day or even one every other day, 
on the other hand, should not be interpreted 
as constipation; the normal permits of wide 
variations and a hypothetical ideal should 
not necessarily be expected. 

The eking out of an inadequate supply 
of breast milk with complementary bottles 
is a burdensome task and ordinarily should 
not be continued for too long a time. If 
the breasts cannot be brought back to a 
point where they meet the full demand for 
food, or if their supply continues to fail, 
weaning should be accomplished without 
further ado, complete bottle feeding being 
gradually substituted for the nursings. The 
type and amount of the formula and the 
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condition of weaning should be decided by 
the physician, who chooses among whole 
milk dilution, evaporated milk mixtures, 
and the various dried milk preparations, 
most of which are satisfactory. 


Routine Begins at Once 


K. ervewme to the initiation of 
the baby into his home life, let me reiterate 
that simplicity of routine should be the 
watchword, and that the formulated rou- 
tine should commence at once. The fun- 
damental principles on which the baby’s 
well-being is based are food and rest, 
elimination, cleanliness, warmth without 
overdoing this essential factor, fresh air, 
and sunshine. For the mother a normal 
digestible diet, exercise and 
rest, and freedom from 
worry are necessary. If the 
care of the infant consumes 
the entire day, he is getting 
too much attention. 

During his first days at 
home the average baby is 
fed at six and ten in the 
morning, at two and six in 
the afternoon, and at ten 
and thereafter at night. 
Each feeding, including the 
duties attendant on it, such 
as changing the diapers, 
should not require more 
than a half hour. If the 
baby is not accustomed to 
sleeping through the entire night, the ten 
o'clock feeding may be allowed to come 
later, perhaps when he awakens for it; at 
any rate only one feeding should be given 
between six at night and six in the morn- 
ing. As soon as he is reconciled to this 
schedule the evening feeding may gradu- 
ally be brought back to ten o’clock and the 
early morning feeding gradually delayed 
until six-thirty or a quarter of seven. To 
accommodate his schedule to this later 
rising hour the ten o'clock morning feeding 
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should be delayed until a quarter or half 
past ten, but the feedings thereafter should 
be given on the hour. The ten o'clock 
feeding at night, however, need not be 
particularly regular; there is no occasion 
for emulating the young mother who in- 
variably missed the last act at the theater 
in order to go home and nurse her baby 
on time. 

A simple and satisfactory schedule, then, 
might be as follows: 







Photograph by 
H. Armstrong Roberts 


The baby may receive callers at bath-time 


6:30 or 6:45 A. M. First nursing or bottle. 
A change of wet clothes and back to bed 
until 9:45. If the baby is bottle-fed his 
formula may be made up during this 
period. ‘ 

9:45 A. M. Orange juice and cod-liver oil 
(or substitute) ; tub bath. 

10:15 or 10:30 a. mM. Second nursing or 
bottle, after which the baby is held on the 
chamber for four or five minutes as the 
first step in bowel training. There is no 
objection to the occasional use of a soap 
stick suppository at this time to suggest the 
meaning of the performance. 

10:45 or 11:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. Nap—out- 
doors if a suitable place is available, but 
the value of outdoor sleeping should not be 
overrated. It can in no way be construed 
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as a sunbath, for one care that is always 
taken is that the sun shall in no wise 
strike the baby’s skin. If the available 
outdoor sleeping place is noisy or dirty, 
the nap should be taken indoors. If an at- 
tempt is to be made to give the baby real 
sunbaths, which are desirable although 
not necessary, the half hour before the 
two o'clock feeding is the most suitable 
time, except in midsummer when an earlier 
morning hour is safer. Even in mid- 
winter the sunbath may be given in a 
heated room with the sun streaming 
through the upper half of a window open 
at the top. The door should be closed. 
Care should be taken that the baby does 
not gaze directly at the sun. 

2:00 p. M. Third nursing or bottle, followed 
by the afternoon nap until five or five- 
thirty, outdoors or indoors in the summer- 
time, indoors in the winter. 

5:00 or 5:30 Pp. M. Water, prune juice, or 
orange juice; remove clothes and allow a 
playtime on a bed. This is the time and 
the only time, except during the bath, 
when visitors should be received; and then 
they should respect the baby’s person and 
his privacy. His back should be rubbed 
with powder before he is again dressed 
for the night. 

6:00 Pp. M. Fourth nursing or bottle and then 
to bed and lights out until the last feeding 
at 

10:00 P. M. 


Abandonment of the ten o'clock feeding 
will depend much upon the baby’s desire 
for it. It can usually be dropped when 


he is three or four months of age; some- 
times as early as five or six weeks. A 
change of diapers at this time, however, 
must not be neglected. 

The giving of orange juice and cod-liver 
oil, or one of its substitutes, preceding the 
morning bath has been mentioned. This 
hour is given as the most satisfactory for 
this performance because, obviously, the 
bath succeeds it. Orange juice to provide 
vitamin C, the scurvy-preventing vitamin, 
should be commenced when the baby is 
about four weeks of age; tomato juice may 
be substituted for it. Cow’s milk or even 
human milk, although they contain this 
vitamin, cannot be relied upon as satis- 
factory sources of it, especially if the milk 
has been boiled (as cow’s milk should 
be). Except in the summer, and even 
then this exception applies only if the in- 
fant is receiving adequate sunbaths, cod- 
liver oil should be started at about the 
same time. Substitutes for cod-liver oil 
are the cod-liver oil concentrates, halibut- 
liver oil, and viosterol. The ideal substi- 
tute is vitamin D milk for the food of a 

(Continued on page 385) 
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Courtesy Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


from a painting by Frederick Carl Frieseke 
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A typical Des Moines home 


IOW A—“BEAUTIFUL LAND” 


T Is to Iowa, ‘“‘beautiful land,’’ that we go for our next National 

Convention—lowa, the Hawkeye State, whose emblem is the 

wild rose and on whose banner are emblazoned these words: ‘Our 
liberties we prize and our rights we will maintain.” 


Iowa lies approximately 250 miles north of the center of con- 
tinental United States, and so its capital and largest city, Des Moines, 
beckons impartially to Congress members in every state in the Union 
and invites them to meet there May 13-19, 1934. 


Des Moines is noted as a city of beautiful residences and ample 
grounds. In its home ownership of 51 per cent Des Moines leads 
all cities and stands out as a home-loving community 150,000 strong 
in population. 

Among Des Moines’ schools are some of the most modern in the 
country. Delegates to the convention will wish to visit, among 
others, the Roosevelt High School, the Callahan and the Woodrow 


Wilson Junior High Schools, the Hubbell Elementary Schools, and 
the Smouse Opportunity School. 


Des Moines’ Civic Center along the Des Moines River has 
become one of the show places of the nation and is well worth 
emulation by many American cities which show an ugly waterfront. 


Besides the attractions of convention meetings and proceedings 
there is much to draw the National Congress to Des Moines. 
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GOOD MANNERS 
for the ADOLESCENT 


Good Etiquette No Longer Demands the 
Low Curtsey But It Has Other Requirements 


By RutTH STRANG 


OOD manners are a comfort to both 

parents and children. A spontane- 
ously courteous child is a pride and joy to 
any parent. To know that Junior and 
Sister are likely to do the generally ap- 
proved thing in social situations increases 
the parents’ sense of security. 

The child’s sense of security also is 
augmented by the possession of the social 
techniques necessary to meet new occasions. 
The boy or girl who reaches adolescence 
without the accepted habits of social be- 
havior frequently feels embarrassed and ill 
at ease in certain social groups. Accordingly, 
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rules of etiquette which appear somewhat 
trivial may be an important factor in pre- 
venting feelings of inferiority in social rela- 
tions and in promoting mental health. 

It is not only parents and clergymen who 
have deplored the graduation from schools 
and colleges of boys and girls of ‘uncertain 
character and shocking manners.” Edu- 
cators of high scholarship have recognized 
the increasing responsibility of the school 
in the development of habits of courtesy. 
In fact, some leaders in education would 
give character and courtesy greater weight 
as prerequisites for graduation than the 
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passing of certain subject-matter examina- 
tions. Courtesy is a form of social matur- 
ity, and growth along this line is a major 
function of the school as well as the home. 

If one were to ask a child the reason for 
a particular discourteous act he might say, 
“T didn’t know what to do,” or “I didn’t 
think,” or “I didn’t care.” The most com- 
mon cause of bad manners is undoubtedly 
thoughtlessness. Far less frequent is it a 
genuine indifference to the comfort or con- 
venience of others. Most easily remedied 
is failure in the niceties of life, resulting 


the correct way to act, and zero (0) if 
they think it is the wrong way to act in 
most situations. These items deal with 
table manners, good taste in dress and 
appearance, manners for guest and host, 
good form in walking and talking with 
people, consideration for others, behavior 
in a group, respect for property, and good 
manners at performances and games. There 
are other areas of social usage which are 
not included in this test. Two other forms 
of the test might well be constructed— 
one dealing with business etiquette and 


from a lack of knowledge of generally , the other with more complex questions 


approved social usage. 
Although everyone knows 

that 

lacking in 


children are 
manners and 
behavior, no 
one who was asked could say 
definitely in which type of 
conduct boys and girls of 
different ages and in differ- 
ent communities were especi- 
ally deficient. Neither was 
it known whether the defects 
in behavior were due to lack 
of knowledge, to thought- 
lessness, or to indifference. 


certain 


proper social 


I, was to detect spe- 
cific deficiencies in knowl- 
edge of social usage that a 
simple test was recently de- 
vised for children in grades 
six to twelve.* The test 
one hundred 
statements which are to be 


marked by the children plus 


consists of 





(+) if they think the 


statement expresses what is 





generally considered to be 


*“A Test of Knowledge of 
Social Usage,” New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 5 
cents per single copy; $4 per 
hundred copies; 10 cents per 
copy of manual of directions. 
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Should he walk next to the curb? This may seem unimportant to 
many but matters of etiquette loom large in the lives of older 
boys and girls 
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of concern to college students and adults. 

Results obtained from giving this test to 
more than four thousand junior and senior 
high school boys and girls in different parts 
of the United States show wide variation 
in scores in different schools. The highest 
average scores were obtained in senior high 
schools located residential neighbor- 
hoods. The lowest scores were found in 
schools in industrial communities. 

High scores on this test seem also to be 
related to home background as indicated by 
the occupations of parents. The mean 
scores on the test for three occupational 
groups were: 


in 


I in 5 ak na awa deans 55 

Skilled labor and small business men... 79 

Professional workers and big business 
Sade at as awkvad ag0eceaaawes 91 


The boys’ scores 
age, slightly lower 


were, on the aver- 


manners are essentially an expression of 
inner kindliness and goodwill toward all 
people — rich and poor, old and young, 
wise and ignorant. Rules of etiquette 
which have survived through the years are 
those which are the outward form of a 
spirit of consideration and graciousness. 
The etiquette of the French court which 
demanded that a person scratch, as a dog 
would, at the door of royalty has been 
abandoned. No longer would courtiers 
stand by while a queen or a princess was in 
danger on a run-away horse rather than 
break the rule of etiquette which forbade 
any person below a certain rank to touch 
her sacred person. 

Some of the rules found in modern 
books of etiquette are being submerged 
by current public opinion. Social change 
is taking place in this restricted area of 
the word social. But the principle of con- 
sideration for others 








than the girls’ scores 
in every grade. This 
may be partly due 
to the fact that, in 


IN THE GRASS* 
By Russe_t Porrer 
Arsenal Technical High School 


persists. Children 
should appreciate 
this. While it is 


useful to know 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


many of the specific 
and generally ap- 
proved forms of be- 





general, girls ma- 

ture about a year I had forgotten that there are such things, 
Such miracles as these, 

earlier than boys, This field, this sky, a little bird that sings, 

and are consequently Those plaintive poplar trees! 

more interested in 


these matters than 
boys of the same age. 


I had begun to think the world was stone, 
And brick, and steel, and glass, 

But now how quickly wiser I have grown, 
Just lying in the grass! 


havior, it is still 
more important to 
be guided by the 
higher law of kind- 
ness. The item on 








I+ is signifi- 
cant that one of the items most fre- 
quently answered incorrectly was: “Dis- 
regard a rule of etiquette or good manners 
rather than hurt another person’s feel- 
ings.” This, the right 
thing to do. But a large percentage of 
pupils thought it was the wrong way 
to act in most situations. 


of course, is 


This error indi- 
cates the need for discussion in the classes 
of the fundamental principle underlying all 
rules of courtesy — namely, consideration 
for others. It should be stressed that good 
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the test referred to 
admirably emphasizes this point of view. 
The other items most frequently an- 
swered incorrectly were those concerning 
some specific behavior which, while not 
particularly important in itself, is con- 
sidered correct or incorrect, as the case 
may be, in many circles. The following 
are of this nature: 





*Reprinted by permission from Younger Poets: 
An Anthology of American Secondary School 
Verse, edited by Nellie B. Sergent, published by 
D. Appleton and Company. Copyright, 1932, by 
Miss Sergent. 
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(Girls)) Rise when a boy is introduced 
to you. 

(Boys) Remain seated, if any friends 
come to your table in a public restaurant. 

Introduce people by saying, “Meet Miss 
Gardner.” 

When passing your plate for a second 
helping, hold your knife and fork in your 
left hand. 


Girls are interested in knowing that they 
need not rise when a boy is introduced. 
Boys are glad to know that it is a courteous 
thing to rise when friends come to their 
table in a restaurant. It is well at times 
to know that the introduction, ‘“‘Meet 
Ras deawa as ,’ is a little too casual; 
and that the least awkward disposition of 
the knife and fork when passing one’s plate 
for a second helping is to place them side by 
side across one side of the plate. 

Concerning a few of the items, there is 
conflict between general opinion and books 
of etiquette. Especially is this true of the 
rule regarding the proper position of the 
man when escorting two women. Four 
standard books on_ etiquette — Emily 
Post’s, Vogue's, Ella Lee Moulton’s, and 
Anne S. Richardson’s—all state in no uncer- 
tain terms that “a gentleman, whether 
walking with two ladies or one, takes the 
curb side of the pavement. He should 
never sandwich himself between them.” 
Even a more popular and very recent book 
of etiquette — Hadida’s Manners for Mil- 
lions — makes almost as positive a state- 
ment: “A man walks on the outside 
(nearest the curb) when he is with one or 
two women. He does not walk between 
the two women.” Popular opinion, how- 
ever, frequently seems to prefer the 
sandwich. 


Tue vast majority of the children 
studied by means of the test answered cor- 
rectly many of the items. They knew, for 
example, that they should: 


Wash their hands before going to the table; 
Not leave orange peels and paper bags on 
the tables in the school lunch room; 
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Avoid reaching in front of another person 
for food at the table; 

Wear shoes and hats suitable or appropriate 
to the rest of their outfit; 

Accompany guests to the door when they are 
leaving; 

Quietly see that a visitor to the classroom 
has a chair; 

Greet their hostess when they enter a room 
in which she is; 

If a boy, walk on the side next to the curb 
when walking with a girl on the sidewalk, 
and allow a girl or older person to leave 
the room ahead of him; 


Not laugh at the personal peculiarities of 
others; 


Shake hands, if another person holds out his 
hand; 

Do nothing to attract attention to themselves 
on a bus or a street car, or in any other 
public place; 

Avoid turning down the corner of the page 
of a library book to mark the place; 

Never write in a library book; 

Give the same courteous attention during 
the musical numbers on the assembly 
programs that they should give to a 
speaker. 


Teachers have found the “Test of 
Knowledge of Social Usage” useful in 
(1) ascertaining the knowledge already 
possessed by pupils; (2) measuring gains 
in knowledge after a period of instruction ; 
(3) arousing interest in everyday manners 
and stimulating discussion of questions of 
concern to the pupils; and (4) reminding 
boys and girls of common acts of courtesy 
which they frequently forget to practice. 
This measuring instrument differs from 
other tests and scales in that it is designed 
primarily as a teaching and motivating 
device, and has been used successfully for 
this purpose. 

Parents likewise should find the test 
valuable for the same purposes. It might 
be used as a family game of the “Ask-Me- 
Another” type. The earlier habits of 
courtesy are established, the more spon- 
taneous and natural do these acts become. 
They are ultimately second nature to the 
child. They protect him against moments 
of embarrassment in certain groups where 
individuals, rightly or wrongly, are judged 
by these details of behavior. 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD 


By SAMUEL J. CRUMBINE, M.D. 


ICKIE was going on seven. His 
D mother and father thought the world 
of him—had done they 
adopted him as a baby only a few months 
old. Dickie, in return, loved and trusted 
them and accepted his home as does any 
normal child. He had no idea that he was 
different from other children. 
and father realized that he must know 
some day, but they put off telling him for 
fear of hurting him or losing his affection. 


so ever since 


His mother 


But one day Dickie came home from 
school in tears. At first, boy-like, he tried 
to hide his grief, but it was too much for 
him, and finally he burst out, ‘Mother, 
I am your little boy, aren’t I? 
says I’m not, but I am! 


Jimmie 
Say I am!” 

The thought of such a moment as this 
haunts many parents of adopted children. 
How are they to meet the question? With 
the truth, of course. But undoubtedly the 
best and kindest way is not to let such a 
question arise at all. It is not fair to let 
a child grow up ignorant of the fact 
that he is adopted. Moreover, as a general 
rule, the longer the telling is postponed 
the greater the shock is likely to be. Nor 
is it fair to let him learn the truth from 
some outside source. ‘The proper people to 
tell him are his adoptive parents. But— 
and this is a big but—they should tell him 
in such that he is not hurt or 
bewildered by the knowledge. 


Instead, 


a way 
therefore, of blurting out, 
“You're not really my little boy,” a wise 
mother will choose a happy moment to 
explain that he is particularly her little 
boy because she and his father chose him 
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How to Treat the Adopted Child 
So That He May Be Happy 


from all the other little boys in the world. 
There is no need to make a great emotional 
to-do about it. But it is necessary to drive 
the point home until the child realizes 
beyond all shadow of a doubt that he is in 
that family because he was wanted in the 
first place and is still wanted. A child 
who understands this is never at a disad- 
vantage among his fellows who have “real” 
mothers and fathers. 

This is most important, for although 
every child needs to feel secure in his own 
home and to have confidence in himself, 
the adopted child needs this assurance even 
more than the child who has the advantage 














The photographs of adopted children which 
appear with this article are used through the 
courtesy of the State Charities Aid Association. 
New York City. 
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of blood relationship with his parents. For 
this reason, therefore, wise parents will 
wait until they are sure that the founda- 
tions of love and trust are firmly estab- 
lished between themselves 
and the child they have 
taken into their home 
before telling him that he 
is adopted. If these foun- 
dations have been well 
and truly laid there is not 
much fear that the rela- 
tionship will be spoiled by 
the knowledge. 


Adopting an 
Older Child 


Mos: of the foregoing concerns 
children who are adopted as babies. Some 
people, however, take an older child into 
their homes. These adoptive mothers and 
fathers do not face the difficulty of telling 
their child that he is adopted 
but they may come up against 
other difficulties, not less 
trying. 

The older a child is, the 
harder it is for him in many 
ways to adjust himself to new 
surroundings. Adoptive par- 
ents do not always remember 
that. They are likely to be 
so full of their own generous 
impulse and so genuinely en- 
thusiastic about their own 
side of the bargain that they 
may forget the child’s side of 
the question. 

One big problem that of- 
ten comes up is the problem 
of gratitude. Parents, both 
adoptive and “own,” often run away with 
the idea that children should be grateful 
to them for the care that is lavished on 
them. They forget that gratitude is a vir- 
tue of grownups; that children, especially 
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young children, take their parents and their 
homes for granted. Those parents who 
demand gratitude from their children are 
the ones least likely to get it. Those who 
do not demand it, yet 
earn it honestly, are likely 
to get it—after the chil- 
dren have grown up. 

Another difficulty that 
may come up is a reaction 
from the first enthusiasm. 
Parents adopt a blue-eyed, 
jolly four-year old, say, 
and for the first few 
weeks all his actions are 
““cute’’—even his pranks. 
Then comes a day when 
he does something really 
very naughty, from the adults’ point of 
view, and they begin to wonder whether 
he is as sweet as they thought, or whether 
they have made a mistake. At such a 
time parents need the utmost patience 
and self-control, besides an 
almost inexhaustible fund of 
good humor and common 
sense, in order to avoid going 
to the other extreme. 

An adopted child who is old 
enough to remember a previ- 
ous home may have developed 
habits which are unpleasant to 
his new parents. I know of 
one little girl who took to 
“borrowing” things, without 
asking, from the members of 
her new family. One fine 
summer day she went off for 
a walk in somebody else’s 
rubbers, and finding them too 
hot for comfort, left them in 
a doorway. When she got 
home again she could no more explain why 
she had taken them than she could remem- 
ber which doorway she had left them in. 
Fortunately her new mother was an under- 


(Continued an page 382) 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


By LeRoy A. Wi kes, M.D. 


VII. 


NANCY ROBINSON ATTENDS THE SUMMER ROUND-UP 


HE annual Summer Round-up of pre- 
§ pre children has begun in our town. 
Together with the other local physician, 
two town dentists, and the school nurse, 
I have been putting in regular time at the 
school examining the youngsters who will 
enter school for the first time next fall. 
The school principal every year gives us 
the use of two or three rooms after school 
hours and there we examine the children’s 
hearts and lungs, test their eyes and ears, 
examine their throats and teeth, and make 
a note of any defect that ought to be cor- 
rected before a child enters school. We 
ask the mothers of the youngsters to come 
along to the examination, too, for then we 
can ask questions and give instructions 
much more satisfactorily. The Summer 
Round-Up is quite an occasion in the town 
and we all manage to have a grand time. 
Of course we don’t attempt to correct any 
of the defects we find; we merely inform 
the parents of the child in question and 
suggest that they take him to the family 
physician for further 
treatment. 


examination and 


Among the youngsters whom I examined 
was little Nancy Robinson. She is al- 
ways a quiet child, and on this occasion 
she was even quieter than ever, for she is 
not used to being with so many children; 
but she was not a bit nervous or frightened. 
Mrs. Robinson had taken care to tell her 
just what to expect, and of course the fact 
that her mother was with her gave Nancy 
all the confidence she needed. 
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When Nancy’s turn came to be ex- 
amined she passed the dentist’s inspection 
with full credit. Her vision and hearing 
were both satisfactory. Her weight was 
lower than I had expected but at first 
I paid little attention to that, knowing 
that she is always below the average weight 
for her age owing to her slight build. But 
when I came to examine her tonsils I found 
rather a distressing state of affairs. The 
tonsils themselves had become infected and 
the glands of her neck were considerably 
enlarged. I asked Mrs. Robinson to bring 
Nancy down to my office the next day for 
a further examination, to see what had 
better be done. Next day, therefore, we 
talked things over thoroughly. I knew, of 
course, that Nancy from time to time had 
had mild attacks of tonsilitis and was al- 
ways more subject to colds than the other 
Robinson children. This past winter, ap- 
parently, the colds have been even more 
frequent. I told Mrs. Robinson that in 
my opinion Nancy’s tonsils were likely to 
cause more trouble and that they would 
better be removed, but that I should like 
the throat specialist up at the hospital to 
see her in order to be quite sure. 

Mrs. Robinson was perfectly willing. 
Neither Jack nor Mollie has had tonsil 
trouble but she decided that if Nancy’s 
tonsils were going to be a health menace to 
her the best thing was to have them re- 
moved. She was determined, she said, to 
have Nancy start school in the fall without 
any unnecessary physical handicaps. 
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That same week, therefore, she took 
Nancy to the hospital to see the throat 
specialist. She told me later that he had 
agreed with my findings and advice. He 
doesn’t approve of removing a child’s ton- 
sils unless it seems really necessary, yet 
he did think that in Nancy’s case it would 
be wise. 

Mrs. Robinson and he decided between 
them that Nancy should come up to the 
hospital the next day, stay over night in 
order to have a thorough rest, have the 
operation on the following morning, and 
stay over a second night so as to be safe. 
Nancy herself was a bit scared at staying 
in the hospital all by herself but the special- 
ist was able to assure her that she wouldn't 
be alone. As luck would have it there was 
another little girl in the hospital con- 
valescing from an accident, and he prom- 
ised Nancy that she should sleep in the 
same ward with the other little girl so 
that she couldn’t possibly be lonely. 

When Mrs. Robinson told me what had 
been decided I felt well satisfied, for I am 
sure that once her troublesome tonsils are 
removed Nancy will 


begin to pick up 





weight again; she won’t be so easily 
fatigued ; she won’t catch cold so easily; in 
fact, she will be able to enjoy this coming 
summer to the full, and when school opens 
she will be ready for her new adventure. 





STUDY GROUPS 


MALL groups of aspiring adults who 
GS aes to keep their minds fresh and 
vigorous; who begin to learn by confront- 
ing pertinent situations; who dig down in 
the reservoirs of their own experience be- 
fore resorting to facts and secondary facts; 
who are led in the discussion by teachers 
who are also searchers after wisdom and 
not oracles—this constitutes the setting for 
adult education, the modern quest for life’s 
meaning.”—Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


























Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 











Next Month: Mrs. Robinson Travels With Nancy and Baby Tom 
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THE CHILD'S COMMUNITY 


How Beauty in the Community May Affect 
the Development of Character in a Child 


By Ernest R. Groves 


HE child’s community has a feature 
all its own. He lives in it, but in 


small degree has he control over it. It is 
true that even the adult finds a part of 
his community ready-made, and he and his 
fellow-citizens react to influences coming 
from the past that limit their power to 
determine community life, but the adult’s 
restriction is like that of the 
child’s. He must, especially in his first 
years, take what comes to him, 


nothing 


and in 
large measure these influences that deter- 
mine his character are manipulated by 
older people. We now have enough 
knowledge of child life to see clearly that 
the individual personality is a product of 
heredity and _ social 


conditions and_ the 


latter are to a great 


This environment can be separated into 
three features—the physical, the social, 
and the aesthetic. These distinctions are, 
however, difficult to maintain because they 
are so interrelated. Our concern, for ex- 
ample, is chiefly with the third, but no 
sooner do we think about it than we 
realize how much the community’s ugli- 
ness or beauty is the result of physical con- 
ditions that reflect the social attitudes of 
the people who inhabit it. 


Early Impressions 


W: HAVE become convinced in 
recent years through the discoveries of sci- 
ence that the early impressions of child- 

hood only 


are not 








extent in the hands 

of adults. We also 

know that no child , 
Parent Education 


can be so segregated 
by the family as to 
be untouched by in- 


DEVELOPING 


of Dr. Ada 


fluences coming forth 
from the community 
itself, and as 
child advances 


the 
each 
year he usually reacts 


to more of these 


This is the seventh lesson in the 


CHARACTER IN 
Your CHILD, under the direction 
Hart 
man of the National Committee 
on Parent Education. 
article will be “The Child's 
ligion,” by Joseph M. Artman. 


compelling and _iife- 
lasting, but also the 
means by which the 
power of the adult 
reaches the child. This 
true of the 
aesthetic development 
of the child as of his 
mental or moral de- 
velopment, but it is 
the most neglected of 


Study Course, 


is as 


Arlitt, Chair- 


The eighth 
Re- 





the various aspects of 





out-of-the-family — in- 

fluences. Thus his personality is shaped by 
inheritance acting through the body, by 
the family in the everyday contact of its 
members, and by the community which 
establishes the out-of-home environment 
under the conditions of which the child 
must make and express much of his life. 
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personality. This in- 
difference is likely to show itself early in 
the average American home. Conscien- 
tious parents take rather seriously their 
responsibility for the physical, mental, 
and development of their 
child and more and more in our better 
homes they consciously attempt to influence 


moral, social 
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not made, but this is equally 
true of those who are born 
with extraordinary mental, 
physical, or social capacities. 
Few believe that through 
parental manipulation any 
child can be made an excellent 
artist, but there is plenty of 
evidence that the normal 
child can be trained to love 
beauty and that the parents’ 





Photographs courtesy Illinois Municipal League attitude during the formative 


An unsightly tract of swamp land at Dixon, Illinois, before 


the city reclaimed it 


along these lines the character growth of 
the child. 

Usually there is less attention given to 
those values that we call aesthetic or, from 
a different angle of interest, spiritual. 
There are apparently two reasons for this 
relative lack of interest in the 
child’s getting an appreciation 
and love of beauty. One of 


these—and this we shall later 





see has had an historic and 
environmental origin—is_ the 
wide-spread American under- 
valuing of the aesthetic side of 
life. “The other seems to be 
a general feeling among par- 
ents that their influence counts 
for very little along this par- 
ticular line of development, 
since their child is born either 
with or without artistic crav- 
ing and there is little the 
parents can do to help the 
child make up any deficiency 
in his aesthetic endowment. 
It is true, of course, that the 
aesthetic genius is born and 


The same tract of land several 
months later—six acres suitable 
for many forms of recreation and 
beautiful as well 





years helps or injures this 
development. 

One parent, interested in 
building in his children a love of flowers, 
trees, birds, and other forms of the beauty 
of nature, had the habit of carrying his 
child when very young in his arms out 


among the flowers to see, smell, and touch 
them; the father called them pretty, and in 
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CHILD WELFARE 


the whenever the child 
carried about he was sure to make known 
his desire to visit the flowers. In that 
family the first words spoken by each 
of the children in succession was the 
word pretty. It stood apparently in the 
child’s mind for something pleasing. <A 
little later interest was transferred to pic- 
tures, and the father often lifted up each 
of the children during their second and 
third years that they might look closely at 


summer was 


through family experience, but no child 
can have a favorable environment 
aesthetic growth unless social circum- 
stances also encourage him. Here is a 
place where the American community has 
in recent years made notable progress, 
especially in parts of our cities, and here 
it is that there is likely to be during the 
next decade or two as rapid advance as 
was made the last generation in sanitation, 
good highways, and other physical con- 


for 





pictures on the wall. ditions. 

Three or four highly European critics 
colored portrayals of 1. What were your first childhood and American histo- 
scenes taken from lca in the appreciation rians have united in 
Dickens’ novels proved 2. Of what value has the love of charging us with neg- 
to be the children’s poranny Sy to you in your own lect of the aesthetic 
favorites, and during 3. What were the earliest forms of values in our commu- 
the winter interest in interest in art that appeared in nity life. The latter 

: your children? : 

the pictures took the 4. What have you done to cultivate also have explained 
place of attention to —— of beauty in your chil- how this came about. 
the flowers. Introduc- 5. What are the eesthetic needs of Some of the early 


tion to music was also 
made, though the par- 
ents on 
their 


ployment 
account of 


own deficiency 


your community? 
6. In your community could em- 
in public works di- 
rected toward aesthetic improve- 
ment be combined, at least in 
part, with unemployment relief? 


settlers of the United 
States were both from 
tradition and _ philos- 
ophy of life neglectful 


had to depend on the of thin expressing 

P PROJECT ee ee 

phonograph, but they artistic taste. This was 

took care that the Make « study of your community notably true of the 
; to discover what opportunities it : 

music heard by the offers for a development of a love Puritans; but as Adams 


child was of the type 
that had met the test 
of time and the ap- 
proval of famous musi- 
cians. No artist thus 


pleasing effect. 





of the beautiful and what features 
could be changed to give a more 
Urge that these 
changes be made particularly at a 
time when the work can be given 
to the unemployed. 


says in his Provincial 
Society, this does not 
fully explain what 
happened in America, 
for there was, he be- 








far has come from this 

family, but each child has acquired a defi- 
nite love of beautiful things, although the 
expression of this has taken different forms. 
One has extraordinary love of color, another 
of flowers, while the youngest is most inter- 
ested in pictures and gives some promise 
of talent in that direction. 


Artistic Appreciation Grows 


( to develop love of 
beauty needs to come to the child early 
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— 


lieves,a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the artistic impulse of even those 
who came to this country. His explana- 
tion as to how this came about is the com- 
mon interpretation. The inhabitants of 
the new world were so beset with difh- 
culties in attempting to establish the civili- 
zation to which they had been accustomed, 
while struggling for physical survival in 
the wilderness, that there was neither time, 
leisure, nor even inclination to attend to 
the artistic. 


As a consequence, this was 
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the one place where American civilization 
lagged behind and still does. We have 
not yet fully realized the advantage of the 
community’s stressing the love of beauty 
in all its forms, but there are a multitude 
of enterprises that show we are at last 
learning this lesson. 

We are still too prone to think that 
there must be great expenditures of wealth 
in order to maintain conditions favorable 
for the creating in the child of love of the 
beautiful. The Japanese have demon- 
strated how easily beauty can be empha- 
sized with simple resources. England, in 
its rural sections, has for centuries demon- 
strated how to make a natural setting a 
constant instillation of natural beauty. 
Wales, Italy, and Germany have excelled 
in the community stressing of music. 
Everywhere in our country there is evi- 
dence of an increasing regard for beauty 
in all its forms. 


Values in Love of Beauty 


Tuas awakening of artistic appre- 
ciation throughout our states, symbolized 
in the beautifying of our capital city, is 
heartening to those interested in the wel- 
fare of the child. The advantages of love 
of beauty are well-proved in human expe- 
rience. Art opens up a means of pleasure- 
getting that is most wholesome. The ex- 
pression of one’s own artistic impulse or 
the appreciation of the creations of other 
artists is recreative in a supreme degree. 

There is no means by which we can 
compare human pleasures, since each type 
stands by itself, but any experience con- 
nected with beauty makes a double gift. 
We enjoy the moment of appreciation and 
we also carry it forward in memory so 
that at a later time we can revive our 
experience. Love of beauty is also stabil- 
izing. It gives depth to life and insures 
us against loss of anchorage when hard 
circumstances come upon us. It has even 
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been found by those whose business it is 
to deal with the mentally sick that beauty 
expressed in music, color, and physical 
setting has a therapeutic value often reach- 
ing the individual at a deeper level than 
that to which rational counsel has access. 
This being true, it is not strange that 
those who have gained love of the artistic 
find in it a wholesome refuge that pro- 
vides both temporary escape from the stress 
of modern life and means of discrimination 
between trivialities and genuine values. 


Love of Beauty a Social Power 


Tus social results that come from 
a widespread love of beauty justify the 
commitment of the community to every 
possible form of aesthetic expression. Love 
of beautiful things is a consolidating expe- 
rience, drawing appreciative people to- 
gether and giving them a feeling of com- 
mon understanding. Because of this, com- ° 
munity art serves as an antidote for the 
individualistic, competitive impulses that 
American civilization in the past has so 
thoroughly stimulated. Love of beauty is 
a bringing-together impulse, as even the 
primitive savages realized through their 
singing and dancing, and this sharing of 
feeling is of priceless value to society. 
Our spiritual experience flowers best 
when rooted in love of the beautiful. To 
give this appreciation to the child in his 
early years when it can so easily and pro- 
foundly influence his personality requires 
both the interest of parents and teachers 
and the resources of the community. 


Suggested Reading 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


NOTHING 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


HEN the maid came in to do the dining room in the morn- 
ing, ‘Good gracious!’’ she said, ‘‘what a mess those children 
do leave the table in, to be sure!”’ 

“What have they left on the table?’’ called the cook from the 
kitchen. 

“Well, there’s a drop of milk,”’ said the maid. 

‘That's not much to make a fuss about,’’ said the cook. 

‘“There’s also a dead China- 
man,’’ said the maid. 

“Never mind,” said the prawn ty 
cook; “it might be worse. Has ae ee 
he just died, or was he always 
dead?”’ 

“IT think,’’ said the maid, 
“he was born dead, and was dead 
when he was a little boy, and 
finally grew up dead.”’ 

“What else is there?’ asked 
the cook. 

“There's a tooth, and | 
think it has dropped out of some 
passing shark.’ 

“Dear, dear,’’ said the cook, 
“children are that rampageous!”’ 

“There is also,’’ said the 
maid, pulling up the blind and 
looking at the table more care- 
fully, ‘unless I am much mis- 
taken, a live Chinaman.”’ ' eal 

“Tut-tut!’’ said the cook; ( ty! : 






“what a fuss you do make. And ee ‘a al 
was he always alive?”’ 3 tai 


“T don’t know,” said the 

maid. ‘‘And there’s a Stocking Left Over From Before.”’ 
‘‘Dearie me!”’ said the cook. ‘“What else?”’ 
‘“‘Nothing,”’ said the maid. 
“Well,”’ said the cook, ‘‘don’t you touch Nothing.” 


Reprinted by permission from The Spider’s Palace, by Richard Hughes with illustrations by George 
Charlton, published by Harper & Brothers. Copyright by the author. 
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So the maid didn’t touch Nothing: she cleared away the drop 
of milk, and the dead Chinaman, and the shark’s tooth, and the 
live Chinaman, and the Stocking Left Over From Before, but 
Nothing she left in the middle of the table, and laid the breakfast 
round it. 

Just then the seven children came down to breakfast. 

“Why, what is that in the middle of the table?’’ said the 
youngest, and wanted to play with it. 

‘“That’s Nothing,”’ said the eldest. ‘‘Leave it alone.”’ 

Then the father and mother came down to breakfast too. 

‘What is there for breakfast?’’ said the father. 

“Among other things,’ said the mother, ‘‘there’s Nothing. 
Would you like some?”’ 

“No, thank you,” said the father, “I prefer bacon.”’ 

So he had some bacon, and she had some bacon, and the 
children ate their eggs. 

When breakfast was over, the mother sent for the cook. 

‘“‘How often have I told you,” she said, “‘to throw Nothing 
away?” 

So the cook obediently went up to the table, and picked up 
Nothing and threw it out of the window. 

But she never breathed a word to her mistress about the drop . 
of milk, and the dead Chinaman, and the shark’s tooth, and the 
live Chinaman, and the Stocking Left Over From Before; she hid 
them under her apron, and when the father and mother were gone 
she gave them back to the seven children, for she was a nice cook. 

“Oh, thank you,” sang the seven children; ‘‘what a nice cook 
you are!”’ 

So she kissed them all, and then went back to the kitchen. 














BULLETIN BOARD 


RADIO BROADCASTS* 


March 2 — “‘Beauty in Everyday Life.’ Elizabeth Robertson, Chairman of Committee on 
At, N.C. BP. TF. 

March 9 — ‘‘Play or Pay.’ J. W. Faust, Chairman of Committee on Recreation, 
m4 BE 


March 16 — “‘Only One Got Past Us."’ Marian Telford, Chairman of Committee on 
Safety, N. C. P. T. 


March 23 — ‘The Influence of Motion Pictures on the Character, Conduct, and Health 


of Children.’’ Mrs. Robbins Gilman, Chairman of Committee on Motion Pictures, 
N.. 2 = 


March 30 — “Education in the New Era.’ Dr. George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


*During the Radio Review broadcast over WEAF and affiliated stations of the Red Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company at 3:30-4 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
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THE GRIST MILL . . EDITORIALS 


Congress are 





education. 


CuHitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 


The objects of the 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

SeEcoND, To bring into closer relation the home and the schoo! 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








POINT of strain may be either a 

breaking point or a growing point; 
leadership must determine which. The 
trend of events of today indicates not only 
tension, doubt, and unsteadiness in every 
walk of life, but also a readiness to follow 
the leader, whichever leader has a plan 
of action to offer. 

To follow the leader is still a good game, 
providing the leader is courageous, per- 
sistent, and, most of all, wise. Today’s 
leadership must offer a plan which recog- 
nizes the needs of all people, which recog- 
nizes that every person, rich or poor, old 
or young, has a contributing place in 
society. 

Our parent-teacher associations are in a 
strategic position. They occupy a place 
which is enjoyed by no other organization, 
because they have only one requirement 
for membership—interest in children and 
child welfare; because they welcome peo- 
ple from every walk of life, every race, 
every religion; and because their central 
endeavor is always to effect improvement 
in the environment and opportunities of 
children. 

In normal times, parent-teacher leaders 
must be able to interpret a great national 
program in terms of each community, if we 
are to make progress. In times of strain, 
such as we are now experiencing, that 
leadership must be able to apply the great 
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national program to local need, and in addi- 
tion, must be able to develop new standards 
of community unity, new principles of com- 
munity activity, a new “high” in commun- 
ity service, and new ideals as to the place 
of education in an orderly world, if we 
are to count in social leadership, yes, even 
if we preserve the place we have already 
attained. Let us make this point of strain 
a growing point. 


STUDENT AID 


Doame these days when the sup- 
port of our schools has been undermined 
many a boy or girl is looking forward with 
a great deal of apprehension to completing 
the high school course or going on to col- 
lege. What used to be a certainty, in these 
times has grown to be a great uncertainty. 

It is for these boys and girls that Student 
Aid—either in the form of a scholarship, a 
loan, or perhaps only hot lunches or car 
fares—has been doing such exceptional 
work. 

For one young girl, a gift of one dollar 
a week has been enough to make her gradu- 
ation from high school next June a possi- 
bility. From a western state comes the 
story of a boy who graduated from high 
school last year. He became downhearted 
when he saw his chances for further edu- 
cation vanishing; then suddenly he found 
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that help was available to him through 
the state Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 

Forty-two state chairmen of Student Aid 
committees are working zealously to help 
young people. Each one of us can help 
increase the state, council, or local Student 
Aid fund and we can see that the boys 
and girls in our communities know that 
help is available if needed. 


THE PARIS PACT 


Iw KEEPING with the spirit of the 
high school symposium comes the pros- 
pectus of the fifth year’s announcements 
of the National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact. 

It is now considered that the Paris Pact 
has a place in the school curriculum, not 
only as an historical fact but also because 
it sets forth progressive principles of en- 
lightened human relationships. If every 
high school pupil could appreciate and fol- 
low these principles, the future peace of 
America would be assured. 

It is known that about one-third of 
the high schools of the United States have, 
during the past four years, been studying 
the Pact. Congress members who condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 


national controversies, and who favor the 
settlement of disputes by pacific means, 
can do much to encourage the study of the 
Paris Pact in every high school not already 
giving it a place in the curriculum. 

The National Student Forum furnishes 
to every school that enrolls a free copy of 
the textbook, Watkins’ The Paris Pact, 


"recently prepared in response to requests 


from principals and teachers. 

The encouragement given to the study 
of the Pact by the National Student Forum 
on the Paris Pact is not propaganda. The 
Pact is the law of the land. Its under- 
lying philosophy affects all our social life. 

George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, says of this project: 

“America is one of the chief members 
of a great family of nations. The people of 
these nations ardently desire to live to- 
gether in peace and happiness. To do so 
they must be familiar with international’ 
problems and with all attempts to solve 
them. One of the best means of attaining 
this objective is for the schools and colleges 
to give appropriate attention in their cur- 
ricula to the study of international rela- 
tions and their implications for the future 
welfare of our citizens.” 
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5. THE WISE USE OF RADIO 


A Study of Its Uses and Abuses, Particularly 
as They Affect the Child in the Home 


A thoughtful parents agree that children must be fed a balanced diet of clean, 
wholesome food. That which feeds the mind is equally important. A finer, 
better balanced diet of wholesome, strength-giving mental food should be more easily 
obtainable today than ever before. Unfortunately, the amount of unwholesome mental 
food has increased more rapidly than has the wholesome. The demand of the hour is 
“to teach wise choices in everything.” ‘This includes radio. 

Radio has come to stay. It is an increasingly powerful influence in creating tastes, 
habits, and attitudes in both young and old. The common possession of information 
and the common response to the same emotional stimuli is making us more and more 
alike. Radio is a leveler. Whether it levels “up” or “down” depends on both the qual- 
ity of the broadcasting and the quality of the listening. Since a variety of tastes must in 
all fairness be satisfied, it will be impossible for any radio station to make all its pro- 
grams please all listeners. Parents must choose wisely the radio diet of their children. 
Parent-teacher meetings offer an ideal opportunity for parents (1) to become informed, 
(2) to bring about the wise use of good programs, (3) to be on guard to avoid poor 
or harmful broadcasts, and (4) to voice an effective appeal to radio stations for program 


improvement, if necessary. 
Reading of the Poem, ‘‘Broadcast,’’ by Edmund Vance Cook. 
(Copy will be sent for 3c postage by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. ) 
Reading of the Message from National or State President. 
(See this issue of CHILD WELFARE and current issue of state bulletin. ) 


Business MEETING (20 minutes) 


Reports of secretary and treasurer; announcements; reports on projects begun 
at previous meetings; new business which cannot be done by Executive committee. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Radio or Program committee. ) 


TALK BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS: How Scuoots 
ARE ENRICHING THEIR CURRICULUMS. 


(Points to develop: a typical School of the Air schedule; what broadcasts can add to 
classroom results; how the teacher uses advance lesson leaflets to prepare for each broadcast; 
how schools equip; how three kinds of broadcasts are received in the classroom; how retention 


of radio lessons is assured by proper follow-up; how home discussion of school broadcasts affects 
both home and school.) 


References 


The American School of the Air Lesson Leaflets. 
485 Madison Avenue. Free. 

The Damrosch Music Appreciation Series, Teachers’ Notebook. 
casting Company, Radio City, Rockefeller Center. Free. 


New York: Columbia Broadcasting System, 


New York: National Broad- 
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Darrow, B. H. Radio, The Assistant Teacher. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams Co., Box 25. 
$1.90 postpaid. 

The Ohio School of the Air Courier. Columbus, Ohio: State Office Building. 25 cents. 

The WMAQ School Broadcast Leaflets. Chicago: 400 North Madison Street. Free. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
“How Schools Equip for Radio Reception.” 3 cents for postage. 
“Radio in Home, School, and Community.” Free to Congress units, through state branches. 
“The Wise Use of Radio.” 3 cents for postage. 


TALK BY A PARENT: Home LisTENINe. 


(Problems to consider: How may parents know in advance what programs they will 
want to hear? What educational features are available in the daytime? At night? How can 
some members of the family have quiet while others listen to the radio? Can choice of pro- 
grams be the children’s right at one time and the parents’ at other times? Should conversation 
always be a matter of shouting above the noise of the loudspeaker? Are these questions subject 
to single answers or do the answers vary with the family situation?) 


References 


Educational Bulletins. New York: The National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Free. 

Schools of the Air pamphlets. See references above. 

The Literary Digest. December 30, 1933, p. 10; December 23, 1933, p. 8; December 16, 
2933, p. 9. 


DISCUSSION: How May We Brinc Asout IMPROVEMENT IN Non- 
SCHOOLTIME BROADCASTS TO CHILDREN ? 


(Questions to answer: What programs do children prefer? Which of these meet with 
your approval? Disapproval? What two groups share responsibility for improving radio 
programs for children? What can the parents do? When the home has done all it can, how 
can pressure be effectively brought to bear on radio stations?) 


References 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. “Movies and Radio Challenge Old Standards.” Child Study, April, 
1933, p. 187. 

“Radio for Children—Parents Listen In.” Child Study, April, 1933, p. 193. 

CHILD WELFARE Macazine. “Broadcasting for Young America.” B. H. Darrow. November, 
1933, p. 144. 


SocIAL Periop 


Have take-off dramalogs prepared on local problems which lend themselves to 
humorous treatment and broadcast them to the meeting through local radio set. If 
microphone is not owned by the school, a local radio shop may be able to furnish one 
and assist with the fun; or the same result may be attained by placing the broadcasters 
conveniently out of sight, back-stage or behind screens. Dramalogs might be take-offs 
on certain radio broadcasts or on the broadcasting artists. 





Projects 


= 


Arrange for special school broadcasts over near-by radio station, or join other associations 

in such promotion. 

2. Make group studies of broadcasts for children and for adults. Make your own lists of the 
best radio features for (1) the family, (2) adults, (3) children, and distribute to interested 
parents. List especially other and better programs for children that may be tuned in instead 
of programs classed as objectionable. 

3. Send to the radio stations concerned letters of commendation of good programs and of 
protests against any exceptionally bad ones. 

4. Report your activities to your state Radio chairman and send carbon copy to your National 
Radio chairman. 


This program was outlined with the cooperation of B. H. Darrow, Chairman of the Committee on 
Radio, N C. P. T. 








Next Month: Building World Understanding 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


This symposium on the high school parent-teacher association is an 
attempt to bring together some of the material on high school associations 
which has from time to time come to the editorial office and to the Information 
Department of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. In it will be 
found convictions, ideals, and actual working plans. It represents the feeling 
on the part of educators and parents in different parts of the country that the 
high school parent-teacher association is both necessary and feasible; that it 
requires a technique all its own; that fathers as well as mothers, teachers, and 
pupils should be participating members; and that the results of a wisely 
conducted association are well worth while. 

The high school parent-teacher association is an invitation to social 
progress. It is not merely an excuse for parents and teachers to get together, 
but an opportunity for them to participate in a significant activity — that of 
creating finer human relationships and of making every citizen a full partaker 
in the best that life offers.—EbiTor. 


A Foreword—By Harotp D. MEYER 


UT OF THE experience and research ilege and an obligation to share in the 
() of contemporary society must come adjustments and adaptations of the time. 
social planning and social control. This The National Congress of Parents and 
generation of parents and teachers will Teachers is not unmindful of the poten- 
mold the plan and install the controls. tial powers of this challenge. 

The present high school generation will Too often we find our enthusiastic 
reap the advantages of our efforts and elementary school leadership dropping by 
vision or bear the burdens of our indif- the wayside at this critical time of adoles- 
ference and shortsightedness. It is a priv- cence. Excuses abound. How frequently 























Drawings by Arthur Herrick 
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we hear: “I have done my share.” “There 


is no need for an association in high 
school.” ‘The boys and girls can shift for 
themselves.” “The nature of the cur- 


riculum and program do not permit of 


unity of organization.”” We could add 
many other excuses. 
These excuses do not hold today. The 


Congress membership is aroused to the 
significance of the high school association. 
The need demands action. The plan calls 
for close cooperation. The control is one 
of mutual interest. The opportunity is 
All over the country high 
school associations are catching the inspira- 
tion of the hour and are flourishing in 
membership, rich programs, and positive re- 


sults. 


unlimited. 


1. The high school association is the 
agency through which home and school co- 
operation is promoted in the most practical 
manner for the fullest development of the 
high school boy and girl. 

2. Through its program the parent, 
teacher, and student are brought into such 
relations of union, harmony, and efficiency 
as to produce a togetherness unequalled at 
any other time. 


3. The 


moral, and social revolutions of adolescence 


significant physical, mental, 


demand a cooperation of forces to interpret 
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better to each in a wholesome way the 
thinking of the other. 

4. The special problems of accommoda- 
tion and adjustment leading to effective 
assimilation and amalgamation along all 
lines of social, economic, and ethical pro- 
cesses offer unusual opportunities to the 
high school association. 


5. The closeness of transition from 
childhood to adult life through this period 
of adolescence, carrying with it so many 
fundamental tendencies, is one of the rich- 
est challenges within the life span. 

6. Catching the spirit of youth through 
these channels of cooperation and under- 
standing, the association can delve deep in- 
to the study of character education, school 
curriculum, the extracurricular program, 
and school facilities best suited for this 
age period. 

7. Thinking into the future, the asso- 
ciation can aid in developing the boy and 
girl along special lines of social life, leis- 
ure-time activities, standards of conduct, 
and community attitudes. 


8. As an answer to the negative forces 
at work at this time and in building a pre- 
ventive program the association can make 
the school the center and rallying point of 
all good influences in the development of 
a wholesome, sane, and positive adolescence. 
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9. The association can be the interpret- 
er for the school generation to the com- 
munity. Many misunderstandings leading 
to defectiveness, delinquency, and depend- 


ency may be avoided. 


10. All of the fine 
thusiastically sponsored in the elementary 
program may with adjustments be con- 
tinued on a broader and deeper plane and 
with increased effort and enjoyment. 

Truly there is no division of 


activities so en- 


work 


throughout the entire Congress so fraught 
with the richness of human relations, the 
enjoyment of working together, the satis- 
faction of accomplishment, and the possi- 
bilities of reward as in the high school 
association. May we assure youth of our 
genuine and constructive interest in its 
welfare by a renewed and vigorous spon- 
sorship of the high school association? To 
aid in the achievement of this goal we 
commend to the local units and to individ- 
ual members this symposium. 


Educators Endorse the High School P. T. A. 


HERE is a place for the parent-teacher 
organization in the high school. With 
a 400 per cent increase in high school en- 
rollment in the last twenty years, it is 
vitally important (1) that the purposes 
and functions of the secondary school be 
interpreted to the recently acquired pa- 
trons; (2) that its program be connected 
with the out-of-school the 
pupils; and (3) that the teachers become as 
well acquainted as possible with the home 
life and environment of their pupils. 
In the future, the field of adult educa- 
tion will be further developed and ex- 
panded. 


activities of 


The high school parent-teacher 
association is the proper organization to 
promote adult education projects. High 
school educational and vocational guidance 
programs, also, can be best carried on when 
teachers, parents, and pupils cooperate. 

The State Department of Education in 
Missouri heartily endorses the high school 
parent-teacher association and recommends 
it as a helpful agency for bringing about 
a closer codrdination of the purposes and 
activities of the public school authorities 
and the high school pupils and their parents. 
—Cuart-es A. Le&x, State Superintendent 
of Schools, Missouri. 
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” this critical period of education, public 
schools need the support, more than 
ever before, of the most helpful and loyal 
friends they have ever had—the parent- 
teacher associations. In the little city of 
Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio, our experience 
has been that we were better prepared in 
public sentiment, public zeal, and public 
loyalty to education to meet the present 
emergency and are faring better at the 
present time because during the last ten 
years we have joined our efforts with the 
parent-teacher associations—ARrTHUR E. 
CLaGGETT, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio. 





N: one organization has contributed 
more to the well-being of youth than 
has the parent-teacher association. This 
group has taken care of not only the phys- 
ical side but also the social and the spiritual 
or character building sides. Its influence in 
Seattle has been manifest notably by fos- 
tering the passage by legislative bodies of 
laws for the protection of youth; by its 
untiring efforts to obtain adequate play- 
grounds and the necessary physical equip- 
ment; and by its faithful championship of 
youth.—S. P. TrRatHeEn, Principal, Frank- 
lin High School, Seattle, Washington. 
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High school boys 

show great interest 

in getting a prac- 
tical education 





= ae 
Courtesy Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 


What the Students Want from the High School 


IGH SCHOOL students wish the high 
FF cchoct to minister to their many and 
diversified needs. The challenge of devel- 
oping a school program for normal adoles- 
cent girls led Ethel Percy Andrus to make 
a critical study of the nature and needs of 
girls in early and middle adolescence. A 
questionnaire was distributed to 3,000 girls, 
and 2,518 replies were received. ‘The re- 
sults were given in “What the Girl of 
Today Asks of the School,” an article pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. In condensed 
form some of the findings are here given. 


Girls want: 


1. Courses offering an immediate enrichment 
for community, for home, and for self. 

2. A happy and efficient teacher whose charming 
personality may be the magic mirror where 
many an unnoticed girl sees herself charming 
and desirable. 

3. More chances to choose the subject desired, 
already enriched by the girl’s own interest. 
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The reaction of 213 mothers of the girls 
was obtained. 
members 


These mothers, who were 
of parent-teacher associations, 
requested that high schools provide for their 
daughters: 


1. Training in morals and conduct, often ex- 
pressed as religious training. 


2. Sex instruction which might afford a safe- 
guard for young people. 


3. Courses in psychology, that girls might learn 
how to think. 


4. Courses in physiology, that girls might learn 
to respect their own bodies and their 
functions. 


5. More training in manners and in social con- 
duct at parties and in public. 


6. A counselor who might serve as a confidante 
for the girl who seeks this comfort outside 
the home, as a vocational and educational 
advisor, as a guide who will redirect the 
sympathy and activity of the girl to the 
closer relationships of her home circle. 


7. A round table for parents and teachers where 
adolescent problems may be discussed. 


8. An adult class -in parenthood. 
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A summary of the expressions of both 
girls and mothers shows: 


1. There is a genuine seeking for guidance in 
social relations, personal conduct, marriage, 
and sex. 


2. The high school should feel a definite respon- 
sibility in more vital problems, and make a 
friendly, wise, and wholesome effort toward 
solving problems in human relationships. 


There is a plea for: 


Vocational guidance which will satisfy the 
girl’s personal and social needs, and 
supply a living wage. 

Some form of guidance which will decrease 
need for premature choice, frequent re- 
adjustment, and of probable failure. 

Complaint is made of meager and ineffective 
offerings of secondary schools about how 
to make a living. 











ww: 
Drawings by Wynna Wright 





Tus Dean of Women of Syracuse 
University asked 203 freshmen girls to 
name the problems they face outside the 
classroom, for which they felt the need for 
more adequate preparation before entering 
college. Their replies are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


Social experience. 

Taste in dress. 

How to converse. 

Experience in living away from home. 
Health and personal hygiene. 

Boy friends. 

Habits of neatness. 

Making decisions. 

Use of money. 

Sex knowledge. 
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What the Boys Want 


Ma. W. Lynn’ Houseman, 
superintendent of the Geneva, New York, 
schools, kindly cooperated with CHILD 
WELFARE in preparing this symposium by 
securing expressions of opinion from boys 
in the Geneva High School as to what 
valuable training for life they hope to get 
from the high school. 

A summary of the papers they wrote 
shows the thought trend of an average 
modern group of adolescent boys—their 
tastes, ambitions, and hopes for the future. 
It is a revealing tabulation, one which may 
serve as a guide to high school parent- 
teacher associations in their efforts to help 
youth to achieve worthy goals. 

These boys wish to learn in high school: 


1. Cooperation in their relationships with other 
people. 

. The foundations of mechanical and elec- 
trical professions; a knowledge of radio, 
aerodynamics, flying, etc. 

3. How to choose a vocation early in their high 
school course. 

4. How to carry responsibility. 

5. The elements of business success. 

6. The principles of citizenship and govern- 
ment. 


nN 


7. A knowledge of music, art, and other 
cultural subjects as leisure-time occupations. 

8. How to speak and write clear, accurate, 
forceful English. 

9. The elements of the sciences, of craftsman- 
ship, and of economics. 

10. How to preserve physical health. 

11. Homemaking, including cooking and raising 

a family. 

12. The requirements for college entrance. 

13. Rigid discipline. 

14. Leadership, appreciation, 

initiative, and morality. 


social customs, 


Many students expressed a desire for 
closer and friendlier relations with teachers 
who are in sympathy with the point of 
view of the youth of today and who will 
help them to chart their life course. 
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A Teacher Speaks for the High School Association 


HE parent-teacher meeting will be 

held today. The program promises 
to be of decided interest. All teachers who 
can be present at even a part of the meet- 
ing are cordially invited and will be more 
than welcome. We and the parents of the 
association form a cooperating unit in a 
common adventure. Every opportunity 
for extension of better acquaintance should 
be welcomed. We of the school see a part 
of the situation framing the pupil and bear- 
ing upon his efforts and failures. The par- 
ents see other parts, and the values of these 
The an- 


swer is—conference, discussion, understand- 


points of view may differ greatly. 


ing, and maybe some degree of mutual con- 
cession. Efforts should not be at cross 
purposes. 

There is a plan afoot to change radically 
the nature of the program of parent- 
teacher work in order to make the main 
part of the meetings deal with real dis- 
cussions concerning the aims of our school 
work, the methods, the problems, the needs, 
the questionable procedure, the inspirations, 
the failures, etc., connected with our whole 
school program; for us, in particular, the 
high school adventure, and especially the 
work at our own school. 

The new vision aims at a closer acquaint- 
ance and understanding between patron, 
home, and school, to be secured through 
real and concrete discussion, question, ex- 
planation, with illustrations, perhaps, from 
the case book; the aim and meaning of 
the organization; and the procedure of the 
school program of effort and activity. All 
of this is to be directed to the better ac- 
complishment of the supposed common aim 
of all parties, namely, the gradual but se- 
cure building up and stabilizing of charac- 
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ter, aim, habit, and attainment on the part 
of the growing youth who are to be the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

The teachers are in vital touch with so 
many of the factors to be considered that 
they should feel free to make suggestions 
about subjects to be considered and pro- 
grams of discussion. The parents may 
have a partial or somewhat mistaken view 
of some matter; they may be inclined to 
overlook some important consideration; 
hence the need and the value of discussion 
and understanding. 

The P. T. A.’s frankly say that there is 
a rather widespread feeling in their or- 
ganization that their past and present pro- 
gram and procedure have not sufficiently 
succeeded in realizing their aims. They 
are learning from experience, and they wish 
to vitalize their efforts more fully. We 
teachers must join with them. 





FOR ANTOINETTE* 
By EveLyN AHREND 
Scoville School, New York City 


A smear of ink on a round, pink thumb; 
Antoinette is doing a sum. 


Thin little arm moving busily; 
“Put down seven and carry three.” 


Far-away look in the gray-blue eyes— 
“Where does the Tiber river rise?” 


Brown legs curled round the rung of the chair; 
And lamplight on her bobbed brown hair . 


Oh, little brown head, and eyes, gray-blue, 
What will your wisdom lgad you to? 








*Reprinted by permission from Younger Poets: 
An Anthology of American Secondary School 
Verse, edited by Nellie B. Sergent, published by 
D. Appleton and Company. Copyright, 1932, by 
Miss Sergent. 
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Pointers for High School Parent-Teacher Associations 


Organization 
Keep organization as simple as possible. 
Select leadership 

qualities and special interest in students 

and high school. 
Choose as president—when possible 


officers because of 





a 
man who is a patron of the school ; as-vice- 
president, a mother of a high school student, 
who will act as administrative aid to the 
president. 


Business 
discussed at Executive 
committee meetings and reported at general 


meetings for final action. 


Have business 


Meetings 
State frequently 
association. 


the objects of the 

Plan programs which are related to high 
school needs high 
school education to parents and to the 


community. 


and which interpret 


Secure the attendance of fathers, mothers, 
teachers, and student representatives, and 
their participation through the discussion 
method. 

Confer with education authorities. 

Study educational needs and how to 
meet them. 


Discussion Groups 


Form discussion groups to consider the 
individual and group interests of high 
school boys and girls in family, school, and 
community life. 


Reference Material 


Provide for the use of members refer- 
ence material pertinent to the interests of 
the high school parent-teacher association. 


Projects 


Follow up meetings and discussions and 
study by active work to secure results 
which seem desirable to the association. 





Fathers, Just Fathers 


By ALLAN S. RICHARDSON 


In connection with junior high and senior high school parent-teacher asso- 


ciations has sprung up the Fathers Council. 


Its development and growth in 


Denver, Colorado, is described by Allan S. Richardson, former president of 
the Father’s Council of the Skinner Junior High School P. T. A., an organi- 


zation of nearly 1,300 members. 
association. 


ARENT-TEACHER activity in Denver 
P: something of which we are justly 
proud, and no assgciation can really be 
complete without the whole-hearted par- 
ticipation of fathers. This then is the 
underlying “idea” for Fathers Councils. 
Whether by accident or intent, fathers have 
been left out of so many organizations hav- 
ing to do with the proper upbringing of 
children that they have unfortunately ac- 
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Mr. Richardson is now president of the 


quired the attitude that they are not wanted, 
and herein lies the error, tragic in its con- 
sequences but not too difficult of correc- 
tion. Fathers need not defend their diffi- 
dence in P. T. A. matters. They may feel 
a little hurt at having been omitted, but 
nevertheless they stand ready all over the 
nation to support any worth while move- 
ment looking toward child welfare and the 
perpetuation of opportunity for youth. 
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The Fathers Council of the Skinner 
Junior High School in Denver, Colorado, 
consists of an active group of men from all 
walks of life, 150 


fathers. It functions as a branch of the 


numbering perhaps 


parent-teacher association of the school and 
holds meetings about every month during 
the school year. These meetings are in- 
formal and to the point. Tiresome detail, 
minutes of previous meetings, reports of 
committees, and so forth are left to the 
Executive committee and the speaker of the 
evening has the floor. ‘The speakers are 
chosen with care—to be both entertaining 
and instructive. The address is usually 
given by the superintendent of a corrective 
institution, a prominent police officer, a 
well-known public official, or an attorney, 
clergyman, or physician — someone who 
knows social problems having to do with 
youth and who has a remedy or preventive 
for the social ills of youth. Once during 
the school year a Father and Son program 
is offered and once a year a Father and 
At these 
meetings the boys or the girls participate 
by exhibiting athletic skill or by demon- 
strating some features of their school work. 


In addition to the meeting programs, the 


Daughter evening is presented. 


Fathers Council sponsors, through commit- 
tee organizations, such public enterprises 
as will benefit children and assails, through 
the various means at its disposal, such com- 
mercial, social, or political enterprises as 
will exert a harmful influence on the school 
boy or girl. By way of illustration, the 
High School Fathers 
Council in cooperation with the school 
P. T. A. has been successful in obtaining 
reduced street car fares for school children 


Skinner Junior 


of the entire city during morning and after- 
The council 
also cooperated in the matter of having 
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noon hours on school days. 





“Stop” signs placed at street intersections 
in order to promote safety for school chil- 
dren arriving at and leaving school build- 
ings. 
ation with public-spirited groups in the 
sponsoring of an ordinance prohibiting the 
establishment of businesses providing for 
the sale of alcoholic liquors within three 
hundred feet of school buildings. To these 
might be added many other illustrations. 
The success of the Fathers Council at 
Skinner Junior High School has been con- 
tagious. In Denver a goodly number of 
schools of elementary, junior and senior 
high grades have taken up the idea and 
are using it successfully. In recognition 
of the worthwhileness of the movement, 
Mr. James D. McKindley, President of 
the Skinner Junior High Fathers Council, 
has been made Colorado state chairman of 
Fathers Councils. It is indeed to be hoped 
that this movement will grow. Planted 
and rooted deep in the soil of paternal 
affection and watered by all well-wishers 
of children, nurtured by the spirit of co- 
operation with the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, the tree of the Fathers Council will 
grow and be counted mightily in the reck- 
oning of P. T. A. accomplishments. 


It has been influential in its cooper- 
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The High School Dean and the P. T. A. 


By Gwuapys W. Jones 


HAT relation does the dean in the 

high school have to the work of the 
parent-teacher associations? For she should 
have and she does have a definite relation. 
This will be seen if we review the origin of 
the position of the high school dean, and 
further discuss her objectives in connection 
with the P. T. A. 

The first deans or advisers in high schools 
were appointed nearly twenty years ago to 
meet a critical need which arose from a 
changing social order bringing with it in- 
creased enrollments, heavier teaching loads, 
a wide range of extracurricular activities 
with a consequent neglect of the individual 
student. Administrative and professional 
duties allowed principals little time for 
conference with students and _ parents, 
hence deans were appointed to advise the 
students and to sponsor their activities. 
Certain schools employ both a dean of 
boys and a dean of girls, who may also be 
vice-principals ; in other schools the woman 
dean or adviser serves both boys and girls. 
But, whatever the titles and duties, the 
functions are largely the same. 

The dean or adviser in the school and 
the parent-teacher association have at heart 
the same objective—‘‘the guidance and 
preparation of youth for effective living.” 


The parents want to understand the school 
and what they may expect of it for their 
children; the dean, with the same general 
objective, must know the parents and the 
home environments of the students if she 
is to advise for their best interests. 

Direct personal acquaintance between 
each parent and each teacher or between 
the dean and each parent is not possible in 
a large school, but group relationships are 
possible and practicable. The dean repre- 
sents the school, its teachers, its aims and 
accomplishments for the students. 


"hes parent-teacher association, in 
planning its work and program, needs facts 
and information about its own school. The 
officers and members should know the plan 
and organization of the school and the 
many courses of study available to students. 
One of the chief concerns of parents is the 
health of their children and they ask about 
the health facilities of the school. Is the 
gymnasium equipped to serve all students? 
Is there first aid treatment for accidents? 
They also ask what sort of vocational 
guidance program the school provides. 
Then, too, they inquire whether there is 
an effective student government association 
and whether the school has well-balanced 
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extracurricular activities. Both of these 
programs are valuable in that they offer 
social training and teach students how to 
work with one another. However, these 
activities need careful guidance and super- 
vision, 

In these difficult days of school economies, 
parents want to know what material or 
cultural needs of students are being sacri- 
ficed on account of reduced budgets. 

The parent members of a high school 
parent-teacher association are no longer 
closely tied to the home by the needs of 
little children; they are interested in proj- 
ects of the school in which both they and 
their children can take part. They need 
some one in the school administration who 
will keep in mind the interest of parents in 
school undertakings. They have definite 
needs for facts, for information, and for 
an understanding point of view. And 
what more natural than for them to con- 
sult the trained adviser who has experience 
in counseling? The dean or adviser knows 
thoroughly the courses offered in the school, 
the requirements for these courses, and 
what each leads to. The health and wel- 
fare of the students is one of her chief 
concerns. 

As the sponsor of the social program of 
the school, the dean knows whether the 
student government association is offering 
the students real training in the acceptance 
and carrying out of responsibilities. She 
knows whether the clubs offer a real out- 
let for youthful energies and foster desir- 
able hobbies. When music is denied the 
students in the name of economy, or lack of 
funds makes it impossible to bring a fine 
speaker to the school, the dean knows to 
what group she may turn for help in 
obtaining for the school a program of cul- 
tural value. 

As the person consulted by students in 
their difficulties, the dean is in a position to 
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know the many kinds of help they need 
which can be supplied by parents. The 
dean has at her fingers’ tips much of the 
information about the school which the 
high school association needs in its program 
of welfare for students. Parents become 
acquainted with the dean at meetings, and 
when they go to the school to discuss the 
problems of their children, they go not to 
a stranger, but to a friendly conference 
with a woman they have seen. 


Bor THE question of need is not 
one-sided; the dean has needs, too. She 
needs the support of the parents in her 
program so that the students may know 
that she and her work have the approval of 
adults. A dean who holds office in a par- 
ent-teacher group has said, ““The knowledge 
that working close beside me is a group of 
dependable, intelligent, and understanding 
men and women who will help me over 
every difficulty that arises gives me strength 
and courage to go forward.” 
The dean can assist the members and 

their officers in a definite fashion by— 

a. preparing programs that explain the school 
and its work; 

b. interpreting and evaluating the needs of the 
school ; 

c. advising in relief and scholarship work; 

d. working with parents to improve environ- 
ment conditions in school neighborhoods, and 


by other cooperative undertakings for student 
welfare. 


The dean may function in various ways 
according to the organization of the local 
group. She may cooperate by being the 
chairman of a committee; she may be the 
representative of the principal; she may be 
an advisory officer; or she may have the 
responsibility of a meeting at which she 
presents and explains her program for stu- 
dents. Whether she be officer or member, 
the greatest service which she can render 
is a friendly readiness for conference with 
any parent or with groups of parents. 
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A STUDY of the objectiv es, programs, projects, and problems of high school parent- 
teacher associations is now under way in the United States Office of Education. 
The study was undertaken at the request of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers with the purpose of discovering what makes associations in high schools suc- 
cessful, and to bring out some of the facts about the ways in which the high school 
principals, faculties, student bodies, and parent-teacher leaders cooperate in developing 
their programs of education and service. 

It is hoped that the results of the study will serve a useful purpose and be a fruitful 
source of suggestions which will aid leaders and faculties in determining the types of 
programs and projects that may be undertaken in order to achieve success. 

School principals and parent-teacher leaders are responding generously to the in- 
quiries sent out and already a large amount of information has been assembled by the 
Office of Education. 





YOUTH* 


By Letia KAUFFMAN oo editor wishes to thank the 


Los Angeles High School -ontributors to thi , BS Is 
ee : 118 mposium, and also 
Los Angeles, California pe ‘ ' epmnpee d als 


iis ti sien: sets, nis. ct my nee Mrs. John E. Hayes, associate editor, and 


gate? Miss Frances 8. Hays, Information Secre- 
It is so pleasant here. a 
The oh + gener Sy tary of the National Congress, for help- 


The drowsy butterfly asleep upon my breast. 
Life, Life! . 
Why must you come a-knocking at my garden It is hoped that a great deal of the con- 
? , : c 
a tributed material which could not be used 
*Reprinted by permission from Younger Poets: : ’ ° . 

An Anthology of American Secondary School this month may be published in future 
Verse, edited by Nellie B. Sergent, published by — 

D. Appleton and Company. Copyright, 1932, by issues. 

Miss Sergent. 


ful information and valuable suggestions. 
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Courtesy Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A vocational counselor teaching a class in occupations 
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Vocations for Rural Boys and 


Girls 


NDIVIDUAL counseling of rural boys and 
os about their special vocational inter- 
ests, their capacities, aptitudes, and ambi- 
is a fundamental need in every rural 


The 


encouragement of higher standards of prep- 


tions, 


school, as well as in every city one. 


neighboring towns and cities, of opportuni- 
ties for rural boys and girls to make ex- 
ploratory trips to see occupations in success- 
ful operation and to have tryouts in occu- 
pations which interest them. Cooperation 
of such county libraries as exist, of all city 
of the 
American Library Association, and of any 
other available library agencies, should be 


libraries providing rural service, 





aration for occupations is obligatory. There enlisted for promoting the distribution of 
books giving vocational information writ- 
and other ten to interest young 


TIONAL GUIDANCE. 


should be provisions through county and 


local parent-teacher associations, people.” —Voca- 


civic organizations in the county and in 








Would you prefer 
to have your child 
work like this 


or work 
like this—at school? 


DO YOU CARE whether or not the seat your child occupies in the 
classroom contributes to his comfort and healthful development? 
DO YOU KNOW the influence of posture on the health and vision 
of your child? 

Some seats induce good posture—help build healthy bodies 
and eyes. Other seats compel children to stoop over, compress 
heart and lungs, strain their eyes— thus retarding mental and 
physical development. 

GIVE YOUR SUPPORT to school officials in their desire to modern- 
ize your schools by replacing obsolete seats. 


FREE POSTURE BOOKLETS 
“Scoliosis and School Seating/’“’ The Relation of Posture to Tuber- 
culosis’ and “‘Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’ will be 
sent free to parents who write forthem. Please address Dept. 003. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in all trade areas 














Note self - adapting back 
rail in chair, which sup- 
borts lumbar section, auto- 
matically adjusting to 
every movement of the body. 
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SUMMER PLANS 
Louisiana 


The R. M. Lusher Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of New Orleans conducted a play 
school for five weeks during the summer. 
The full responsibility for the movement 
rested with the association. The school 
board generously permitted the use of the 
building, and the supervisor of music out- 
lined a musical program. The hours were 
from nine in the morning to noon, five 
days a week. 

Each morning was begun with assembly 
singing of one of the national songs, fol- 
lowed by the reciting of a pledge not to 
destroy or harm the school property in any 
way. This pledge was not broken by a 
single child, although 187 boys and girls 
were registered, with boys in the majority. 
The children came in play clothes, many 
barefooted, and the average attendance was 
very high. 

The smallest group consisted of boys 
and girls from the kindergarten to the third 
grade. Their activities were playing in a 
large sand pile, using playground equip- 
ment suitable for them, singing, coloring 
with crayons, paper weaving, and making 
paper cut-outs. There was also a story 
period. Mothers volunteered to supervise 
this group. 

The second group was made up of boys 
of the third and fourth grades. Their 
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activities were baseball, outdoor games, 
basket weaving, clay modeling, singing, folk 
dancing, and dramatics. Mothers, 
the part-time help of a paid instructor and 
a volunteer college student, managed this 


group. 


with 


The third group was composed of girls of ; 
the third and fourth grades. Their ac- 
tivities were sewing, singing, sketching, 
clay modeling, basket weaving, outdoor 
games, and folk dancing. This group got 
a great deal of pleasure from donating old 
dolls and making clothes for them. The 
dolls, with an outfit for each, were given 
to convalescing children at the Charity 
Hospital. ‘This group was directed by vol- 
unteer mothers assisted by a paid in- 
structor. 

The fourth group consisted of boys of 
the departmental grades. ‘Their activities 
were manual training, baseball, and swim- 
ming. ‘They were supervised by two paid 
instru ‘tors. 

The fifth group was composed of girls of 
the departmental grades. Their activities 
were folk dancing, dramatics, sketching, 
basket weaving, and sewing. They were 
supervised by volunteer mothers, a volun- 
teer college student, and a paid instructor. 

There was a section provided with mag- 
azines, books, checkers, dominoes, and other 
games where any child could rest or play 
when not engaging in some other activity. 

All children were on equal footing and 
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no attempt was made to produce stars in 
any line. All were encouraged to enter the 
games, but participation was optional. 

The play school closed with a pageant 
in which every child who could be induced 
to take a part had one. The older girls 
made costumes for the pageant and paper 
flowers for stage decorations. 
them painted the scenery. Articles made 
in the manual training classes were sold on 
the night of the pageant, and the entire 
amount received for each article went to 
the child who had made it. 

Twenty-five mothers volunteered for 
service, five being on duty each day. Three 
paid instructors were employed, and two 
volunteer college students assisted.—Mrs. 
James T. Dwyer, 1537 Pine Street, New 


Orleans. 


Some of 


Illinois 
The Nancy Hill Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation of Aurora sponsored a successful 
A father, the 
vice-president of the association, 
organized a men’s club which undertook as 
its initial project the supervision of play- 
grounds. The grounds were turned into 
community ball diamonds with children’s 
games in the daytime and adult games in 
the evening. The kindergarten house was 
used for classes for girls and young chil- 
dren. 


six-week summer project. 
second 


Mothers were sponsors for these 
classes, with high school girls taking the 
active leadership. — BULLETIN OF THE 
ILtinois CoNGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. 


Connecticut 


With the theme “The Child and His 
Community” in mind, the mothers of the 
Wilcoxson and the Garden School Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Stratford, with 
the aid of the director of the Sterling Com- 
munity House, undertook the supervision 
of play at Longwood Park for three hours 
both morning and afternoon each day all 
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summer. Equipment was either loaned or 
purchased from a fund raised for the pur- 
pose by twelve young girls. The unem- 
ployed supervised the swimming in the 
natural pond. 

It was not unusual to see whole families 
of children come to the park day after 
day bringing their lunches. The plan will 
be continued this coming summer. 

The parent-teacher association in Essex 
also carried on a successful summer proj- 
ect. In a room lent to the association, an 
historical collection was set up which many 
hope will become permanent. The room 
was open each Saturday during the sum- 
mer, and a special feature was always 
added to the permanent exhibits. No regu- 
lar admission was charged, but voluntary 
contributions were put into the “Yellow 
Jar.” 

In another room a full-fledged woman’s 
exchange flourished. For a 10 per cent 
commission the P. T. A. displayed and sold 
many things and thus helped a number of 
women in need of funds. 

An historical boost for Essex, an aid 
for needy women, and a source of income 
for the P. T. A.!— Adapted from the 
ConNECTICUT PARENT-TEACHER. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION 
Ohio 


More than two hundred boys and girls 
joined the Warder Public Library Read- 
ing Club this past summer. Each year the 
parent-teacher associations of Springfield 
with the help of the library plan a summer 
reading interest for children. Last year 
the project was developed in the form of a 
reading club through which members 
might meet characters in biography, travel, 
and fiction. Invitations read: “1933 Sum- 
mer Reading Club Meets Bookland Friends 
in Children’s Room, Warder Public Li- 
brary.” Each member signed a registra- 
tion card and had his name entered in a 
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large book. He then received a list of 100 
characters whom he might meet in library 
books. Such names as Aeneas the wan- 
derer, Bettie of Dandelion Cottage, Edison 
the inventor, Lawrence the adventurer, 
Lindbergh the lone eagle, Nightingale the 
nurse, Pinocchio the little wooden man, 
and Shakespeare the poet were among those 
suggested for summer acquaintance. 

When a club member had read ten books 
and thus met ten bookland friends, he was 
eligible for the award to be given by the 
parent-teacher association. The books could 
be borrowed for the usual two-week 
period.—Adapted from THE News-Sun, 
Springfield. 


COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 
Virginia 

In order to promote a more desirable 
relationship between school and society the 
Alexandria parent-teacher associations dur- 
ing the past October sponsored a three-day 
conference on education which brought to 
the attention of the people many problems 
of vital concern to both laymen and edu- 
cators. 

The conference attracted a good attend- 
ance and much interest developed on the 
part of teachers and parents as questions 
centering in the cooperation of home and 
school in the education of the child were 
discussed. It was predicted beforehand 
that such a conference was not practical 
and would meet with little interest in the 
community, but as soon as the conference 
was under way it was felt that it would 
have far-reaching results. 
which the conference 
was organized added to its success. ‘The 
president of the parent-teacher council ap- 
pointed a Program committee which con- 
sisted of the presidents of the local units 
and an elementary school principal who 
was interested in such a conference. This 
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The manner in 
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committee discussed the most urgent social 
and educational problems of the community 
and based five programs on these prob- 
lems. Three were evening programs and 
The eve- 
ning programs were panel discussions. The 
panel consisted of eight or ten people who 
sat at a table on the stage facing the 
audience and discussed questions vital to 
the welfare of children. 


two were afternoon programs. 


The conference was such a success that 
it has been suggested by many people in 
the community that a similar conference be 
held next year. Other organizations out- 
side the city have inquired about the way 
in which it was conducted, and there seems 
to be a more conscious recognition through- 
out the community of social and educa- 
tional problems. As a direct result of one 
of the discussions a new welfare body has 
been organized by a group of citizens. New 
interest in child welfare has been created 
in local parent-teacher units.—R. Wen- 
DALL Eaves, Principal, Jefferson School, 
Alexandria. 


STATE FAIR BOOTH 
Minnesota 


The slogan of the booth which the Min- 
nesota Congress maintained at the state fair 
in September was, “International in rela- 
tion, national in scope, state-wide in direc- 
tion, local in application.” The booth was 
made attractive and interesting with very 
little expense. The hostesses each day were 
state committee chairmen, and those assist- 
ing were county representatives and officers 
of city and rural units. One state officer 
was in attendance each day, and district 
officers helped out as needed. Five groups 
of mothersingers took turns singing each 
afternoon at four-thirty. The participation 
in planning and carrying out the work for 
the booth was so general that an excellent 
spirit was promoted, and no one worked too 
hard.—Mrs. P. H. Hamm, Como Station, 


Route 3, St. Paul. 
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THE NATIONAI 
PARENT EDUCATION 
PROGRESS 


Pennsylvania 


Parent education has made rapid strides 
in Pennsylvania in the past few months. 
In October a two-day conference of repre- 
sentatives of twenty-three agencies and in- 
stitutions doing parent education work in 
the state was held at the State Department 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg at the 
call of Dr. James N. Rule, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to discuss 
the need and value of codrdinating their 
activities through the organization of a 
State Council of Parent Education. As a 
result, such a council was formed with Dr. 
Rule as president. The Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has worked 
toward this end for five years, and is very 
happy to have attained it in cooperation 
with all these other agencies. 

Our State President, Mrs. Walter E. 
Greenwood, is responsible for another new 
and very successful venture in parent-edu- 
cation—the holding of parent education 
conferences in state teachers colleges in 
connection with district parent-teacher 
Up to date there have been four 
such conferences. 


meetings. 


Pennsylvania has set as its goal in the 
field of parent education “A Study Group 
in Every P. T. A.” At present we have 
236 active groups, with a membership of 
3,300, which is only about one-fourth of 
what it should be. With the steady growth 
of interest in every part of the state, we 
feel sure that we shall attain our goal in 
the near future—Atice F. Kiernan, 
5996 Woodbine Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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A RADIO STUDY CLUB 


Kansas 


A radio child study club was organized 
over KGGF, The Journal, at Coffeyville 
in September, and each week for sixteen 
weeks a talk was given. ‘This series was 
presented by the National Committee on 
Education by Radio and was the first radio 
club ever held in the Third District of the 
Kansas Congress. It had a membership of 
over five hundred and each club held a 
monthly meeting and discussed at least four 
lectures. 

The lectures were broadcast by the radio 
chairman of the Third District—Mrs. 
GerorceE EckHArpt, 903 West 9th Street, 
Coffeyville. 





Congress References to the High 
School Parent-Teacher Association 


Parent-Teacher Manual — pages 23 and 
130. 
Leaflets. 
High School 
A Social Standards Conference for High 
School Students 
Organization and information leaflets 
Proceedings—1929 to 1933 
Parent Education Third Y earbook—Part 
III, page 152 
New Force in Education—page 100 





D swe mnpras is the ability to bring all 
available knowledge and all available 
energy to bear upon:a particular problem 
at the precise time when _ needed.” — 
HERBERT SPENCER. 








Rock 





Best Service to Des Moines 
and to the Convention of the 
Is| a nd National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


May 13 to 19, 1934 
Main line service from the East, West, North and South 
Ask your nearest Rock Island Representative about New Low Fares 





March, 1934 
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A LETTER FROM AN 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


London, England. 
Dear Editor, 

I send you a New Year greeting for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. This movement is growing all over 
the world because it is a sound and com- 
mon sense movement. It brings together 
those who are responsible for the upbring- 
ing of a child, but who have in the past 
worked without contact or cooperation. 

May you in your work in the coming 
year receive ever increasing encouragement 
and support. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) IsHBEL MacDona pn, 

President, International Federation 


of Home and School. 








DREAMS* 
By Sin FAH CHAN 


Savannah High School 
Savannah, Georgia 


When hill and town are hushed and dim 
And misty stars are dreaming high, 

The long, long night I walk a road 
That leads into the sky. 


I pluck the strangest flowers there, 
Sea-green and rose and morning blue, 
And silver grasses, too, I steal, 
The moonlight dipped in dew. 


I keep them in a silent room 
That has no window, lock, or key, 
All down the years to grow and gleam 
And I alone to see. 


Sometime when I am old and wise, 
From all these petals curious curled... . 
These grasses ...I shall sit and weave 
A song for all the world. 








*Reprinted by permission from Younger Poets: 
An Anthology of American Secondary School 
Verse, edited by Nellie B. Sergent, published by 
D. Appleton and Company. Copyright, 1982. by 
Miss Sergent. 

- 
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CONGRESS COMMENTS 


“The Dependent School Child” was the 
central theme for discussion at the parent- 
teacher section meeting of the convention 
of the Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, in Cleveland, 
February 24 to March 1. The parent- 
teacher section, under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
met at the Cleveland City Auditorium 
February 28, at 2 p. M. Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, President of the National Congress, 
presided. Miss Mary Murphy of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, Congress 
chairman of Child Hygiene; Dr. Milton S. 
Potter, Superintendent of Schools in Mil- 
waukee; Miss Alida Bowler of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Congress chairman of 
Juvenile Protection; and Miss Marian Tel- 
ford of the National Safety Council, Con- 
gress chairman of Safety, spoke on the 
dependent school child’s health, school 
attendance, social outlook, and safety. Fol- 
lowing their talks Miss Charl O. Williams 
of the National Education Association, Fifth 
Vice-President of the National Congress, 
and Dr. Wm. McKinley Robinson of the 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and Congress chairman 
of Rural Service, led a discussion. 

* * 


Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, associate editor 
of CHILD WELFARE MaGaAzINE, conducted an in- 
stitute on parent education in Philadelphia, 
February 6-8. 


* * * 


Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Education Sec- 
retary, N. C. P. T., is conducting two 
fifteen-week credit courses in New Jersey: 
one at State Teachers College, Trenton; 
and one at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, 

* ° * 


Mrs. William F. Little, former president of 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, has been appointed by Governor A. Harry 
Moore, a member of the New Jersey State 
Board of Education. 


°° & © 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
and directors of the Child Welfare Com- 
pany, which was held at the National Office 
on January 20, Mrs. Hugh Bradford of 
Sacramento, California, was elected presi- 
dent of the company; Mrs. Frederick M. 
Hosmer of Auburn, New York, secretary. 
Mrs. George S. Wertsner of Philadelphia 
was reélected treasurer. 


°° © ®§ 


Mrs. Charles E. Roe, Field Secretary of the 
National Congress, will speak at district con- 
ferences in Kentucky March 5-17. She will 
have speaking engagements in Ohio March 
19-30. 
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To the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of America 





EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS.INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF CASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
343 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER.N.Y- 





TO THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA 


A father was recently amazed to discover 
that his youngest child -- 38e six -- had a vid 
and detailed recollection of a Nmovie™ he had seen 
more than & year peforee 


To us this sort of thing is not so amazing. 
Several years ago our company underwrote the 
greatest educational experiment ever conducted 
using specially made motion pictures as an aid 
to the usual teaching devices. Thoroughly con- 
yvinced by the results, and heartily encouraged 
py school authorities, Wwe decided to turn into 
educational channels this power of "movies" to 
leave indelible impressions on young minds. 


Today more than 200 EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMS 
are available. Schools in hundreds of cities 
and towns are using them. Teachers and super- 
visors in thousands of other communities want 
and need these films, but have not been able to 
acquire them. 








This situation offers the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of America & multiple opportunity. 
It is an opportunity to further the plan of their 
National Congress for the increased use of motion 
pictures as visual aids...to cooperate actively 
with school authorities on an urgent financial 
problem...and to render an outstanding, far- 
reaching service to the community . 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
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Making Vegetables 


Interesting 
— is a value in planning to have 


raw vegetables served often. ‘These 
have a protective value that is lost to’ a 
large degree in cooking. 


Vegetable Salads 


Green 
pickles. 


peas, peppers, chopped _ beet 
Grated raw carrots, nuts. 

Shredded raw cabbage, peppers, nuts. 
Shredded raw cabbage, celery, beets. 
Grated raw carrots, celery, peas. 
Chopped beets, onions, celery. 
Chopped lettuce, tomatoes, celery, onions. 
Chopped cucumbers, onions, radishes. 


Sliced celery and nuts. 


Grated raw carrots, celery, grated 
cheese. 

‘Tomatoes and lettuce. 

Tomatoes stuffed with celery, nuts. 

Tomatoes stuffed with cabbage, nuts. 


Tomatoes stuffed with pineapple, nuts. 
Shredded raw lettuce, green onions, rad- 
ishes, cucumbers. 


Vegetable Sandwiches 
Bacon, lettuce, tomato, mayonnaise. 
(Club) Lettuce, cold chicken, bacon, 
tomato. 
Chopped celery, onion, parsley. 
Cucumber, nuts, cheese, dressing. 
Tomato and mayonnaise. 
Chopped cabbage, lettuce, mayonnaise, 
tomato. 


Combinations for Cooked Vegetables 


Creamed carrots and peas. 

Carrots and celery with cheese sauce. 

Creamed carrots, onions, and celery. 

Spinach and onion. 

Creamed asparagus, carrots, and peas 
(equal parts). 

String beans, lima beans, corn. 





This material is supplied by the University of 
Idaho College of Agriculture, Extension Division 
and U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating. 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD 


(Continued from page 351) 

She realized that the 
child came from a home where she had 
almost no possessions of her own. She 
had never had a pair of rubbers in her 
life—or anything else except the barest 
necessities. How, then, could she have 
developed a sense of responsibility or of 
respect for property? That was something 
that must be built up gradually, not by 
punishment or chiding but by teaching her 
to care for her own possessions. 


standing person. 


‘Las important thing, to my mind, 
is to remember that an adopted child, like 
any child, is an individual with his own 
feelings, failings, and virtues. It is not 
easy to bring up somebody else’s boy or 
girl, but neither is it easy to bring up one’s 
own. But the prize is well worth the 
pains. 

An adoptive parent has his own reward 
in making the child happy and in adding 
to the happiness of nobody knows how 
many other people when the child grows 


up. 





Major Fields of Interest in 
High School Associations 


An understanding of the nature and 
needs of boys and girls of high school age. 

Trends of secondary education. 

Trends of present social and economic 
conditions as they relate to high school 
students. 

The high school: its purpose, needs, 


problems, curriculum, methods, support, 
relation to contemporary life. 
Constructive and protective activities 


needed in the community. 





“Parent power, as a school auxiliary, is 
one of the most important factors in 
modern education.” —MArGARETTA WILLIS 
REEVE. 
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CHOCOLATE SODA” 


“You'd never 
believe it was 
the same child — 


She has developed so wonderfully 
since drinking milk this way’’ 


says Mrs. Sarah F. Broun, 
60 Prospect Avenue, 
Larchmont Manor, N. Y. 


“When I think of the way 
I used to worry about Sally! 
Her arms and legs were 
like little sticks; she was so 
thin and frail, I used to 
wonder if she would ever fill out. 


“But you ought to see her today! You'd 
never believe it was the same child. Her arms 
and legs are nice and round, and she has 
developed wonderfully in every way. 

“The change came when I began giving 
Sally Cocomalt mixed with milk. She had 
never cared much for plain milk, but when I 
began mixing it with Cocomalt—how she 
loved it! In a very short time she began filling 
out, and now she is as solid and sturdy a 
youngster as any mother could wish.” 





“| JUST LOVE IT...IT TASTES LIKE 


SayS: Sally oun 





Cocomalt gives your child extra proteins, 
carbohydrates, minerals (food-calcium and 
food-phosphorus). The bone-and-tooth-build- 
ing Sunshine Vitamin D has been added by 
special process, under license by the Wiscon- 
sin University Alumni Research Foundation. 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only, easy 
to mix with milk. Delicious HOT or COLD. 
At grocery and good drug stores in ¥%-lb., 
1-lb. and 5-lb. air-tight cans. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: For a trial-size can 
of Cocomalt, send your name and address 
with 10c (to cover the cost of packing and 
mailing).R.B. Davis 

Co., Dept.24-C, 
Hoboken,N.J. 








Cocomalt is accepted by the Committees on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Made 4 an exclusive 
process under scientific control, Cocomalt is malt ex 
of sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley t ex- 
tract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D 


(comalt 


more food-energy to milk 
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Why a P. T.A.in High School? 
. education really divides itself 


generally into three parts based on the 
physiological, emotional, social, and_psy- 
chological components of a child’s life. We 
have first the preadolescent or the pre- 
school and primary grade age. Our second 
may be called the adolescing or junior high 
age. For the third we have the post- 
adolescent age of high and college grade. 
The first group we consider as primary 
education, the second and third, as second- 
ary education. 

Parent-teacher associations have seemed 
to feel more interest in the first stage be- 
cause it is closer, perhaps, to the parent 
and touches matters on which the home 
can easily cooperate with the school. 

As the second stage approaches, the par- 
ent does not lose interest but seems to 
become confused very much as the child 
does at this period. The child and the 
school become more complex. The child 
is changing from the “me” to the “we” 
stage. He is growing up. The individual 
parents and the parent-teacher organiza- 
tions must grow up with him and pass into 
a study of the second and third groups. 
Parents need help and must give coopera- 
tive assistance, and this means that they 
should continue active work in parent- 
teacher associations in high schools. Especi- 
ally is there a need of a larger percentage 
of fathers to help in understanding the 
changing boy. 

A program must be arranged to make it 
worth while for parents to understand this 
secondary age. There must be thought, 
knowledge, and study of the adolescing or 
adolescent child himself and the interests 
of his age. We must know what the school 
is trying to do in helping the child to de- 
velop in social consciousness, emotional 
changes, and vocational interests— JOHN 
A. Norton, Principal, Monroe Junior 
High School, Duluth, Minnesota, in the 
Minnesota Parent-Teacher, April, 1933. 
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What Do You Think? 


The following questions are answered in this 
issue of CHILD WELFARE. To verify your 
answers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in italics following the questions. 

1. a. Why is it important to establish a 

schedule as soon as the new baby is 


taken home from the hospital? 343. 


b. What is a good routine to follow in 
the care of the very young baby? 
343. 


2. What may be the effect on older boys 
and girls of knowing or not knowing 
accepted social customs? 346. 


3. Why is it usually unwise to keep a 
child adopted in infancy from knowing 
that he has been adopted? 350. 


4. What is the routine examination for a 
child at a Summer Round-Up? 352. 


5. How may beauty in a community af- 
fect the development of aesthetic appre- 


ciation in a child? 354-7. 


6. What is the National Student Forum 
on the Paris Pact? 361. 


7. Give five reasons why it is important 
to have a P. T. A. in the high school. 
365. 

8. How can fathers take an active part in 


the high school P. T. A.? 370-71. 


9. What part does the high school dean 
play in the high school P. T. A.? 
372-3. 





CORRECTION 


Mrs. Mabel K. Raymond, author of 
“Echoes from Founders Day — 1933” 
which appeared in the January issue of 
CHILD WELFARE, wishes to state that “The 
Ideal Birthday Cake” pageant was written 
by Mrs. M. C. Mitchell of Kittery, Maine, 
former state Founders Day chairman, and 
now state treasurer of the Maine Congress. 
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THE NEW BABY 
ARRIVES 


(Continued from page 344) 


bottle-fed baby, a certified milk from cows 
carefully fed on a ration containing a 
measured amount of irradiated yeast. 


Common Sense and the Baby 


is Is impossible in so brief a space 
to touch more than the high spots of the 
infant’s early career. He may be fat; he 
may be thin; he may be a rapid or a slow 
weight-gainer ; he may be placid and sleepy ; 
he may be active and wakeful. Most cer- 
tainly he will cry at times from hunger, 
from discomfort, or from rage; perhaps at 
times he will have colic—babies do. In 
the immediate treatment of this colic a soap 
stick suppository or a small warm water 
enema given with an ear syringe will bring 
the most immedate symptomatic relief. If 
attacks are frequent or persistent his diet 
should be expertly analyzed and his sched- 
ule should be surveyed to see if he is not 
receiving too much attention; too much 
fatiguing stimulation. 

If he cries for no apparent reason and 
continues crying, do not accept too literally 
the modern school of thought and let him 
cry it out. Find out first if there is not 
something amiss which can be rectified. 
You may eventually learn the cry that 
denotes only a desire for society and ignore 
it. Remember the epigram of the twig 
that grew into a tree and start early your 
baby’s training and his discipline. Let his 
emotional life be at first a vegetative one. 
Take him seriously but not too seriously, 
and do not be afraid of him. Do not neg- 
lect him, but neither bind him down with 
apron strings. Although he is the only 
infant in a certain world do not forget 
that billions have preceded him and bil- 
lions are to follow, and he is to hold his 
place among them all. 


March, 1934 





GOOD HEALTH and 
good school work 
go hand in hand. 

To help you in- 
struct pupils in 
health, the Home 
Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company has 
prepared special material outlining 
the rules of right living and eating. 

Kellogg’s PEP is fine for young- 
sters. It furnishes the nourishment 
and energy of toasted wheat . . . plus 
extra bran. Mildly laxative. 

Have us send you the interesting 
Kellogg instruction aids free. Pam- 
phlets on nutrition and every-day 
cookery. Home Economics De- 
partment, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. £2. 
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$1.50. 





“Adolescent Girlhood,” by Mary * 
Chadwick. New York: John Day. \ ~%& 
$3.50. Z é} 4 ZY 

“Your Teeth, Their Care and 5. Zl= 
Preservation,” by Lewis H. Urling, ems YX. 
D. D. S. Philadelphia: Dorrance. cal a 4 
$1.50. ‘S z atl 

“Club Leadership,’ by B. L. Q. A 
Henriques. New York: Oxford. $1.50. , 


‘International Understanding 
Through Youth,” by the League of : 
International Institute of In- , s\\/ 
tellectual Cooperation. . N )sv/ 
Peace Foundation. Cloth, $1.85; paper, 

















Boston: World 





By Winnirrep KiInG RuccG 


Te problems of the normal young girl and 
of those who have to live with her are 

presented in capable fashion by an English 
psychologist, Mary Chadwick, in a book called 
ADOLESCENT GIRLHOOD. Miss Chadwick places 
the girl of today against her historic background 
and briefly traces the changing attitude toward 
her from ancient days to our own. After a dis- 
cussion of the physical and _ psychological 
changes that take place in the girl as she begins 
to grow up, the writer comes to her main theme 
—the emotional conflicts that normal girls un- 
dergo at that time. It is these conflicts that 
make her an enigma to herself and to her elders, 
and it is by bringing them out to the light and 
finding their origins that Miss Chadwick helps 
parents to help their daughters. Two especially 
illuminating chapters are those on “Friendships 
and Identifications” and “How We May Help 
or Hinder the Adolescent.” 

At intervals—but these are rare—a_ note 
occurs in this book by an Englishwoman that is 
foreign to the experience of American parents 
and teachers. The great value of Miss Chad- 
wick’s work, apart from her sensible and under- 
standing attitude toward girlhood, is her con- 
sistent emphasis on the problems, not of unusual 
cases, but of normal girls. 


Vitamins and the Teeth 


I REALIZE,” writes Lewis H. Urling, 
author of Your TEETH, THEIR CARE AND PRES- 
ERVATION, “that more space has been taken in 
this small volume in the discussion of diet and 
vitamins than has been allotted to mouth 
hygiene, not because of any feeling that the im- 
portance of clean teeth and mouth or oral cavity 
is becoming old-fashioned, but entirely due to a 
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desire to present and discuss additional knowl- 
edge which, if followed, will materially aid in 
the preservation of one’s teeth.” 

This means that Dr. Urling thinks that most 
of us are already sufficiently aware of the effect 
of diet on the teeth. For this reason he writes 
of the duty of expectant mothers in caring for 
their teeth and in eating food of proper calcium 
content. He gives teeth-preserving menus for 
children, and describes the effects and the 
sources of the vitamins, especially disease-resist- 
ing vitamin C and bone-building vitamin D. 

By the way, Dr. Urling’s favorite mouthwash 
is made by dissolving one teaspoonful of salt 
in a pint of water which has been sterilized by 
ten minutes’ boiling, and used a little above 
body temperature. 


A Manual for Boys’ Clubs 


Oor of twenty years’ experience in 
boys’ club work, during which he created one 
of the biggest and best clubs in England, Basil 
L. Q. Henriques has prepared what seems to be 
an eminently practical manual for leaders of 
such groups of underprivileged boys—entitled 
CLus LeapersHip. He is concerned with the 
boy who is at work and comes to the club in his 
leisure hours. He believes, too, that clubs for 
the unemployed could be conducted in exactly 
the same way, except that they would have to 
be open in the daytime as well as in the evening. 
The club which Mr. Henriques directs is that of 
the Bernhard Baron St. George’s Jewish Settle- 
ment in the East End of London. His manual 
covers all phases of the subject—clubhouse, 
leadership, finances, activities, health, religion, 
sex, cooperation with outside organizations, and 
understanding the boy. 
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Educating for Peace 


An interesting book has been pre- 
pared by the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the League of Nations 
regarding interchanges and travel of school 
pupils from one country to another. Under the 
title, INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
YOUTH, reports have been assembled from 
fourteen countries regarding the methods of 
organizing travel for young people and of ex- 
changing students below college grade. There 
are several ways in which this is done: by 
individual exchange between families; by group 
exchanges of pupils; by international holiday 
settlements and camps; by group traveling and 
excursions; and by open-air centers particularly 
designed for improving the health of poor chil- 
dren. Great importance is attached by the 
League to the international circulation of youth 
as a means of promoting friendliness and under- 
standing between peoples. An up-to-date list 
of associations which organize visits abroad for 
young people’is being compiled. The practical 
difficulties are of considerable magnitude, but 
the objective is one held by the League of Na- 
tions for the past ten years as a means of 
developing a spirit of international goodwill. 





STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertisement in 
CHILD WELFARE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting advertising CHILD 
WELFARE considers the reliability of the 
product, the reputation of the firm adver- 
tising, and the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If there is the 
slightest doubt about any product or 
company a careful investigation is made 
before the advertisement is accepted. 


We want our readers to feel they can 
rely with confidence upon the entire 
contents of the magazine including the 
advertising. 


Listed below are the firms advertising 
in this issue. The italics refer to booklets 
and samples which they offer: 


PAGE 
American Seating Company. 

NE. side cinbaldsapadd ae vee 375 
D. Appleton-Century Co........... 387 
Cocomalt. Sample................ 383 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc...... 381 


Grolier Society, The. Booklet. .4th Cover 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek. 
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Macmillan Company, The......... 387 
Remington Rand, Inc. Trial offer. 387 
Rock Island Railroad.............. 379 
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Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY 10¢ 
A DAY 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 
chine. A brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Simple to operate. Full set 

keys with large and small letters. Carrying 
case included. Use jt 10 days free. You get all 
this for only 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell 
me how I can get new portable typewriter on 
10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 3701, Buffalo, N. Y 








This Book Reveals the Drama of 

Childhood Parents Never Suspect 
Behind prosaic and routine childhood activi- 
ties, there often lurks intense and significant 
psychological drama. The child mind—this 
country of Lilliput—cries often for help but 

only to ears sensitively in tune. Here is a 


brilliant novel of the child mind by the pater 
of the successful ‘On the Hill’’— 


EXCURSION TO 
LILLIPUT 


By Lewis Gibbs 
$2.00 at all booksellers 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32nd St., New York 











How to Use the Typewriter 


TED and POLLY 


A Home Typing Book for 
Young Children 


By RALPH HAEFNER 


This is a book for children 6 to 10 
years old. Attractively illustrated. 


It teaches by means of simple in- 
structions, pictures, and exercises. 
The children learn by doing and are 
guided step by step. They enjoy 
learning. 


The value of the typewriter in all 
their work is increased through learn- 
ing to use it expertly. 


Price, $1.00 


At Your Bookstore or 
Postpaid From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question—My boy of twelve has trouble 


getting to sleep at night. He goes to bed early, 
but lies there unable to get to sleep for an hour, 
sometimes two. Then I have to waken him in 
the morning. . . . I have recently had him ex- 
amined by a pediatrician, who says he is in ex- 
cellent physical condition. He is a bright boy, 
who is advanced at school. Is there something 
you can suggest P 


Your letter implies that you have given the 
matter a good deal of thought. I agree with 
you that to let him sleep later in the morning 
would only create a new problem of hurry and 
confusion about getting off to school. If he is, 
as you suggest, an easily excitable child, any 
stimulus to greater emotional strain would be 
undesirable. 

Here are just a few possible helps, some of 
which you may already have tried. A relaxing 
tepid bath at bedtime (the skin to be patted 
dry instead of rubbed, so that circulation will 
not be stimulated) ; warm milk, or some light 
food just before going to bed if it has been long 
enough since the child’s supper so that he may 
be hungry; a few minutes out of doors, which 
often brings about drowsiness; no _ listening 
after dinner to exciting radio programs; having 
bedroom windows open wide enough for brisk 
circulation of air; and sleeping alone, if 
possible. 

There is great variation in the sleep needs 
of different children, and in some cases it might 
be true that it was unnecessary for the child to 
go to bed quite so early. In your boy’s case, 
however, the fact that he is still sleepy when 
you rouse him in the morning argues that he 
needs all the sleep he is getting. 

Sometimes an easily stimulated child falls 
asleep more readily if he is allowed to read a 
little while after getting in bed, but in such an 
instance, the reading matter should be carefully 
chosen so that it won’t make him more wakeful. 


Question—My four-year-old boy has only little 
girls to play with. He seems happy enough, 
but I feel that he is missing something. 


If the preferences children show in nursery 
school are an indication, your little boy is per- 
haps missing something. Boys like boys and 
girls like girls to play with, even at these early 
ages. Of course they play together, too, but 
the interests of boys and girls are somewhat 
different. Boys seem to prefer play that involves 
the use of large muscles, and considerable move- 
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ment. They like to build with big blocks, for 
example, to climb, run, and make a noise; while 
girls like, on the whole, quieter activities, such 
as doll play. 

Of course if you equip your boy with the 
things boys like, trucks, a velocipede, ladder, 
big blocks, etc., the girls will be drawn more 
or less into his type of play. Mothers nowadays 
recognize the advantages to girls of their being 
allowed to be what used to be caHed “tom- 
boyish.” It merely means that they have a wide 
range of interesting activities, and that they 
are getting enough exercise so that their bodies 
can develop wholesomely. 


Question—When do children begin to get an 
idea of the passage of time, and its value? 


That time is not valued by children is an 
idea current among grown-ups who do not 
stop to think that the confusion is in their own 
minds, because the values placed upon time by 
children are so different from those in use by 
adults. Children very early begin.to appreciate 
differences in lengths of time, that is, its pas- 
sage fast or slowly, as when they are waiting 
for a much-longed-for event. 

But the maddening leisureliness of children in 
situations where time is an important element 
to adults is another matter. We require alto- 
gether too much of them if we expect four- 
year-olds, for instance, to judge as to how fast 
they must dress to be ready, perhaps, in “ten 
minutes.” One child at the age of thirty-eight 
months used the expression “last night” for 
anything that had happened in the more or less 
recent past. When ideas of “tomorrow” and 
“yesterday” begin to take shape there is often 
great interest in thinking ahead te “the day 
after the day after that,” etc. 

Little children have such short and discon- 
nected memories that it is far from odd that 
they haven’t much idea of the passage of time 
as an “ever-rolling stream.” They are so en- 
tirely occupied with the present, for the most 
part, that it is not hard to understand how the 
lacing of a shoe may be interrupted by ten min- 
utes’ play with a toy, without the child’s being 
in the least conscious that he has done any- 
thing for which he is likely to be criticized. 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 





“There is no good in having the stage 
cleared and the curtain rung up if you 
don’t put on the play,” says Joseph Lee, 
and there is no use in having a high school 
parent-teacher association if nothing is to 
result therefrom. 
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FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 














A STATEMENT 


Concerning the Use of the Name of the National Congress in Connection with 
Listing and Previewing Motion Pictures 


The Executive committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at its Sep- 
tember meeting authorized a special committee 
to formulate and publish a statement designed to 
clarify the serious misunderstandings which 
have arisen concerning the misuse of the name 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and its constituent branches in official and 
unofficial publications of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
and its afhliated agents and cooperating groups. 

The special committee calls attention to the 
fact that the by-laws of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers state that the name of 
the Congress, its branches, or its officers in their 
official capacities shall not be used in any 
connection with any commercial concern. They 
further provide that the state branches and 
local units shall not enter into membership 
with other organizations except upon the ap- 
proval of the National Board of Managers; 
and that they may unite for conference and 
cooperation only with other organizations and 
agencies active in the field of child welfare. 
Organizations with which the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has cooperation 
are agreed upon by the National Board of 
Managers and are listed in the publications of 
the National Congress. 

In accordance with these provisions and the 
action of the Executive committee at its Sep- 
tember meeting, the special committee wishes to 
announce that the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers is not, and has never been, one 
of the twelve national organizations of the 
Joint Previewing Committee at Hollywood, and 
that none of its state, district, or local units 
is authorized to act on such previewing com- 
mittees in cooperation with the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
or its agencies. 

The special committee further calls attention 
to the fact that the use of the name of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers or 
its constituent units is unauthorized in the publi- 
cations of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., the Public Relations 
Studios Committee at Hollywood, or in any 
other publication in connection with previewing 
committees of the motion picture industry. On 
behalf of the Executive committee the special 
committee expresses the earnest hope that the 
Motion Picture Producers will in the future 
correct their listing in these publications. 

The special committee was instructed to send 
this statement to the officers of the Motion Pic- 
ure Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
to the associate directors of the Public Relations 
Studio Committee at Hollywood, and to presi- 
dents of state Congresses with the request that 
it be published in the state Congress bulletins. 

Special Committee 
Mrs. HERMAN FERGER 
Mrs. B. C. Hopkins 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs 
Mrs. J. K. PETTeNGILL, Chairman 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 














1934 Dues—When are P. T. A. dues to be sent 
in for 1934 membership? To whom should they 
be sent? Should we fill out an application for 
membership for our association which has never 
been a unit of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers? 


Parent-teacher associations should send dues 
for their active members to the state treasurer 
who in turn forwards the National apportion- 
ment to the National treasurer. In order that 
your association may be included in the list of 
Congress Units in the 1934 Proceedings, the 
state and National apportionment of your dues 
should be sent at once to your state treasurer. 
Before April 1, 1934, all state branches will 
have sent the last quarterly instalment of 1933- 
34 dues to the National treasurer. Dues for 
1933-34 sent after April 1 to the National treas- 
urer are listed as delinquent. 

The by-laws of state branches designate 
stated time for the remittance of dues by local 
treasurers during the year. Many states pro- 
vide printed forms for application for member- 
ship, and also for the remittance of dues. 
Write to your state office for specific informa- 
tion. The addresses of the presidents of state 
branches of the National Congress are given 
on the inside back cover of this magazine. 


Change in Dues—When a P. T. A. changes the 
amount of its local dues, does that action have 
to be approved by the state chairman of by-laws? 


No, unless contrary to state rulings, and pro- 
viding no change is made in the state and Na- 
tional apportionment of dues. Consult “Na- 
tional By-Laws,” Article XII, Section 1, on page 
61 of the “Handbook.” 


Membership Cards—Who should have charge 
of the membership cards? Who should make 
them out? Who should see that paid-up mem- 
bers receive them? 


The Executive committee of the P. T. A. 
should determine the procedure that will assure 
the best results. As the Membership committee 
promotes membership, the treasurer records the 
receipt of dues, and the president signs the 
membership cards, there is a joint responsibility 
which necessitates a clear understanding of 
procedure. Usually the local treasurer gives 
the All-Inclusive Membership Card, when it has 
been properly filled out, as a receipt for dues. 
In some associations the Membership committee 


The Consultation Service is presented by CHILD 


may have charge of the cards, fill them out upon 
receipt of dues, secure the signature of the 
president, and deliver the cards. The cards 
may be given to members at the meeting with 
an impressive presentation as a part of the 
program. See “Membership” leaflet, page 6; 
“Treasurers” leaflet, page 7. 


Standard and Superior Requirements—Does 
my subscription to CHiL>D WELFARE count in the 
three P. T. A.’s to which I belong? The three 
associations are working to become rated as 
“superior P. T. A.’s.” 


_ Yes, the subs:ription will count in each asso- 
ciation to which you have paid annual dues. 
The object of this rating is to provide an under- 
standing and participating membership rather 
than to promote subscriptions. The magazine 
is designed to assist parents of children at dif- 
ferent age levels as well as to assist members 
of different types of parent-teacher associations. 
Your one subscription will aid you in your 
membership in all associations to which you 
belong. : 

On the last page of each issue of the maga- 
zine you will find a guide to the material to be 
found in the magazine about the preschool child, 
about elementary school children, about older 
boys and girls, concerning all children, and for 
parent-teacher associations. 


Creeds for P. T. A.s—Is there an official 
P. T. A. Creed? 


There is no official P. T. A. Creed. “A Parent- 
Teacher Creed,” written by Martha Sprague 
Mason, editor of CHILD WELFARE, is widely 
used by Congress associations. “A Parent- 
Teacher Creed” has been written by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Wist, President of the Territorial Normal 
School of Hawaii. Single copies of both of 
these creeds may be secured for postage from 
the National Office. Purchased in quantities of 
less than 100 they are 1 cent each, or 100 for 
50 cents. 

“Objects” for Congress P. T. A.’s may be 
found on the inside cover of the National 
“Handbook.” These are the objects as ex- 
pressed in the National By-laws which govern 
all Congress units. Many P. T. A.’s have the 
“Objects” printed in their annual program. See 
pages 6 and 7 of the “Handbook” for “Guiding 
Principles for Congress Units.” 


WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, 


Field Secretary, and of Mrs. Grace M. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Information Division of the National 


Congress. 


Send parent-teacher questions—with astamped. self-addressed envelope—to the Consulta 


tion Serrice Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 














Joseph M. Garland, M.D., is physician to the 
Children’s Medical Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital; consulting pediat- 
rician of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary; instructor in pediatrics, Harvard 
Medical School. ‘Therefore, when he writes for 
CHILD WELFARE on the care of the new baby he 
does so after years of valuable experience. 
Dr. Garland is the author of The Youngest in 
the Family. 

* - . 


Ruth Strang has had experience in teaching 
on all educational levels, from the first grade 
to graduate work in Columbia University. She 
has worked in the fields of nutrition, health, 
psychology, and personnel work. Two of Dr. 
Strang’s books, An Introduction to Child Study 
and Vhe Teacher’s Réle in Personnel Work, 
have been listed in the Journal of the National 
Educational Association as notable books of the 
year. 

* * * 


Russell Potter was graduated from the Arsenal 
Technical High School in 1928. He was class 
poet, editor-in-chief of the weekly newspaper, 
the Arsenal Cannon, and prominent in other 
literary and dramatic activities of the school. 
He received four prizes or honorable mentions 
for poems and essays in national contests; and 
had poems published in the Scholastic, Saplings, 
and the Magazine World. He is now in busi- 
ness in Chicago and still writes poetry. 


* + « 


Samuel J. Crumbine, M. D., has for the past 
cleven years been General Executive of the 
American Child Health Association. His excep- 
tionally wide experience in the field of health 
includes twenty years as a private practitioner, 
and eighteen years as State Health Officer for 
the State of Kansas. During eleven of these 
eighteen years Dr. Crumbine was the Dean of 
the School of Medicine of the University of 
Kansas. Because of his understanding of the 
problems of child health, Dr. Crumbine was 
invited by President Hoover in 1929 to under- 
take a study of child health conditions on the 
Island of Puerto Rico. 


* * * 


Ernest R. Groves is in charge of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science at the University 
of North Carolina. For many years he has 
been interested in problems of the community 
and of childhood. He is the author of a number 
of articles concerned with the bringing up of 
children, the editor of a well-known series of 
books on sociology, and the author of valuable 
contributions in the field of social science. 
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Among his better known books are Personality 
and Social Adjustment, The Marriage Crisis, 


The Drifting Home, Social Problems of the 
Family, and Marriage. 


* * * 


Harold D. Meyer has long been interested in 
the successful functioning of parent-teacher 
associations. He has made a large contribution 
to the movement through bulletins published by 
the University of North Carolina where he has 
been Professor of Sociology since 1927. Mr. 
Meyer’s interest in youth has led him to write 
many books and articles on such subjects as 
extracurricular activities, school clubs, recrea- 


tion, physical education, and the Boy Scout 
movement. 
* * . 


Evetyn Ahrend, after graduating from the 
Scoville School, entered Smith College but left 
because of illness in the spring term of her 
freshman year. After a year and a half of 
travel she married a young doctor, finished her 
college work, and gratified her desire to write 
verse. “For Antoinette’ was written in study 
hall at the Scoville School with ten-year-old 
Antoinette Schoonmaker, who was sitting in 
front of her, as a subject. 


*- * * 


Gwladys W. Jones is headquarters Secretary 
of the National Association of Deans of Women, 
Washington, D. C., which has a section devoted 
to the high school dean and her problems. Miss 
Jones has also worked on the staff of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. Before 
coming to Washington, she taught in public and 
private schools in New Jersey. She is a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr College. 


* * * 


Lelia Kauffman is well represented in three 
volumes of the Los Angeles High School 
Anthology of Student Verse (1927-29), and in 
the semi-annual, The Blue and White. After 
her graduation from high school she worked in 
an office for a year. She is now at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and continues to 
write poetry. 

* * * 


Sin Fah Chan writes in a style suggestive of 
Chinese poetry. In high school she was literary 
editor of the school paper. The poem printed 
here, “Dreams,” won second place in the na- 
tional high school poetry contest sponsored by 
the Quill and Scroll Society, in 1930. Since 
graduating from high school, she has been secre- 
tary to the Chinese representative in this 
country of Peking University. Her grandfather, 
Chung Chan, was at one time one of the fore- 
most educators in China. 
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CHILD WELFARE 





Coming in April FOR MATERIAL 
Build Your House Around 


Your Family About the Preschool Child 
BLANCHE HALBERT Turn to pages 340, 350, 352, 358, 388 
A discussion of the importance of build- 
ing houses suited to the particular habits, 
needs, activities of the families which About Elementary School 
occupy them. Children 
Keeping Down the Upkeep Tee ee oo 
Mary EstHeR DyKEMA : 
Some practical advice on how to reduce About Older Boys and Girls 


the upkeep of a house by careful choice 
of building materials, furnishings, and 
decorations. 


Your Child and His School For Parent-Teacher Units 


Marks Turn to pages 339, 345, 359, 360, 362, 364, 
367, 369, 370, 372, 376, 380, 389, 390 


Turn to pages 346, 367, 372, 386, 388 


Pau. L. Essert 


An argument for the abolition of school 


marks, based on the effect which the Concerning All Children 
present marking system used in most pub- 
lic schools has upon children. Turn to pages 339, 354, 362, 382, 386, 389 














SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN RECORD 


The Cuitp WELFARE MAGAZINE 1933-34 subscription campaign will close on March 31, 
1934. All states are taking an active part in this campaign and up to and including 
January 31, 1934, have forwarded subscriptions as follows: 


(The states are divided into classes on a membership basis) 


CLASS A CLASS B CLASS C CLASS D 
1 Timers ...... 3831 Ge eer 2619 1 Boemees ..... 1067. 1 No. Carolina. 1108 
2 New York ...3197. 2 Missouri ....1689 2 Minnesota ...1039 2 Wisconsin ... 845 
3 New Jersey ..3147. 3 Michigan ...1277 3 Arkansas ... 956 3 Oregon ..... 778 
4 Pennsylvania.3135 4 Indiana ..... 1220 4 Washington . 879 4 Kentucky ... 773 
bee 2553. 5 Celerado ...:1191 § Fiera .<... 788 5 Alabama .... 482 
6 California ...2301 6 Iowa ....... 1096 6 Tennessee ... 559 6 Nebraska ... 350 
7 Georgia .... 841 7 Massachusetts 262 
CLASS E CLASS F CLASS G 

1 Oklahoma ...1171 1 South Dakota 479 1 Aginens ...:... 325 

2 Connecticut .. 800 2 Mississippi .. 292 2 Montana .... 307 

3 Louisiana ... 421 3 Virginia .... 248 S Be xassinss 293 

4 Rhode Island. 349 4 Vermont .... 247 4 Wyoming ... 203 

5 North Dakota .280 5 Maryland ... 177 5 New Mexico. 153 

6 Dist. of Col... 195 6 So. Carolina. 176 6 N. Hampshire 93 

7 West Virginia 187 7 Hawaii ..... 42 7 Mate «...... 92 

8 Delaware ... 27 2 eee 18 


Local Chairmen! Please contact all prospective subscribers between now and March 
31, 1934. Many members fail to subscribe each year simply because someone forgets to ask 
them to. Members and non-members will profit by reading CH1LD WELFARE. Tell them about 
it and secure their subscriptions before the campaign closes. 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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